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PREFACE 


In the preparation of the present volume every effort has 
been made especially by trial to discover what poems children 
like. The selection includes story poems (Gay, Cunningham, 
and Cowper); a few nursery rhymes; poems about fairies 
(Hood, Allingham, and Rose Fyleman, to mention represen- 
tatives of three generations); many poems about animals (from 
Blake and Clare to De la Mare’s “‘ Nicholas Nye”); certain 
poems such as Mrs. Browning’s “ Romance of a Swan’s 
Nest’, specially suitable for girls; a few poems of adventure, 
such as Browning’s “ Incident ”; nonsense verse (e.g. Lear’s 
*Pobble ”’); and humorous poems such as F. Anstey’s 
“ Steam-ship Puffin’’. 

A special feature of the book is the large proportion of 
copyright poems, very many of which occur for the first time 
in a school anthology. Not only are the established authors 
such as Stevenson, Francis Thompson, Newbolt, Noyes, 
De la Mare, Katherine Tynan, Gibson, Sidgwick, and Graves 
well represented, but the work of the younger generation 
contributes its share. 

The notes and questions have been added for the purpose 
of ensuring that each pupil understands the face value of the 
words of the poem, and every effort has been made to avoid 


distracting the attention from the poem as a whole to the 
iii 
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mere words of which it is composed. A#sthetic appreciation 
is impossible without understanding, but generally speaking 
it will be wise to keep the two forms of study apart. 
I should like to thank ‘my sister, Miss E. M. Jones, for 
considerable help in the preparation of this volume. 
FRANK JONES. 


Dedicated 
to my God-child 
Pamela Starforth Sones 
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Queen Mab 


O then, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you. 

She is the fairies’ midwife, and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 5 
Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep: 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners’ legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

The traces, of the smallest spider’s web; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams; 10 
Her whip of cricket’s bone; the lash, of film; 

Her wagoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Pricked from the lazy finger of a maid: 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 15 
Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out o’ mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love; 
O’er courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight; 20 
O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees; 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (1564-1616). 


Line 2. midwife, nurse. 5. atomies, minute creatures. 7. spinner, spider. 

1. Explain: athwart (line 6); traces (9). 

2. Explain: worm and lazy finger (13, 14). 

3. Explain: time out o’ mind (17). 
: 1 
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The Elixir 


Teach me, my,God and King, 
In all things Thee to see, 

And what I dof anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 


A man that looks on glass 5 
On it may stay his eye; 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass 
And then the heaven espy. 


A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine: 10 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 

Makes that and th’ action fine. 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold: 

For that which God doth touch and own 15 
Cannot for less’ be told. 


GEORGE HERBERT (1593-1632). 


. Explain the title of the poem. 

. Explain lines 5-8. How does a servant make drudgery divine? 
. What is the stone (13)? 

. Explain line 16. 


A Useful Hint 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 


*T is the same with common natures, 5 
Use them kindly they rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 


AaRON HILL (1685-1750). 


GAY 
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The Lion and the Cub 


A lion cub, of sordid mind, 
Avoided all the lion kind; 
Fond of applause, he sought the feasts 
Of vulgar and ignoble beasts; 
With asses all his time he spent, 5 
Their club’s perpetual president. 
He caught their manners, looks, and airs; 
An ass in everything but ears! 
If e’er his Highness meant a joke, 
They grinn’d applause before he spoke; 10 
But at each word what shouts of praise; 
Goodness! how natural he brays! 
Elate with flattery and conceit, 
He seeks his royal sire’s retreat; 
Forward and fond to show his parts, 15 
His Highness brays; the lion starts. 
** Puppy! that curs’d vociferation 
Betrays thy life and conversation: 
Coxcombs, an ever-noisy race, 
Are trumpets of their own disgrace.” 20 
“‘ Why so severe?” the cub replies; 
“ Our senate always held me wise!” 
“ How weak is pride,” returns the sire: 
** All fools are vain when fools admire! 
But know, what stupid asses prize, 25 
Lions and noble beasts despise.” 


Joun Gay (1685-1732). 


Line 18. conversation (originally), behaviour, mode of life. 


1. Explain: sordid (1); ignoble (4); perpetual (6); caught (7); his 
Highness (9). 
2. What word should we not have expected in line 12? 
3. Explain: Elate (13); seeks retreat (14); vociferation (17); cox- 
combs (19). 
4. Explain line 20. 
5. Explain: our senate always held me wise (22). 


MERRICK 


The Chameleon 


Oft has it been my lot to mark 

A proud, conceited, talking spark, 

With eyes that hardly served at most 
To guard their master ’gainst a post; 
Yet round the world the blade has been, 
To see whatever could be seen. 
Returning from his finished tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 
The travelled fool your mouth will stop: 
“ Sir, if my judgment you’ll allow— 
I’ve seen—and sure I ought to know.” — 
So begs you’d pay a due submission, 
And acquiesce in his decision. 


Two travellers of such a cast, 

As o’er Arabia’s wilds they passed, 
And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talked of this, and then of that; 
Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 
Of the Chameleon’s form and nature. 
** A stranger animal,” cries one, 

** Sure never lived beneath the sun: 

A lizard’s body lean and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s tongue, 

Its foot with triple claw disjoined; 
And what a length of tail behind! 
How slow its pace! and then its hue— 
Who ever saw so fine a blue?” 

“‘ Hold there,” the other quick replies, 
“°'T is green, I saw it with these eyes, 
As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warmed it in the sunny ray; 
Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 
And saw it eat the air for food.” 

“T ve seen it, sir, as well as you, 
And must again affirm it blue; 

At leisure I the beast surveyed 
Extended in the cooling shade.” 


“Tis green, ’tis green, sir, I assure ye.” 
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“ Green!” cries the other in a fury: 40 
“Why, sir, d’ ye think I ’ve lost my eyes?” 
“°'T were no great loss,” the friend replies; 
“ For if they always serve you thus, 
You ’ll find them but of little use.” 
So high at last the contest rose, 45 
From words they almost came to blows: 
When luckily came by a third; 
To him the question they referred: 
And begged he ’d tell them, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 50 
“* Sirs,” cries the umpire, “ cease your pother; 
The creature ’s neither one nor t’ other. 
I caught the animal last night, . 
And viewed it o’er by candle-light: 
I marked it well, ’t was black as jet— 55 
You stare—but sirs, I ’ve got it yet, 
And can produce it.”—“ Pray, sir, do; 
I ’ll lay my life the thing is blue.” 
“And I ’ll be sworn, that when you ’ve seen 
The reptile, you ll pronounce him green.” 60 
“Well, then, at once to ease the doubt,” 
Replies the man, “I ’ll turn him out: 
And when before your eyes I ’ve set him, 
If you don’t find him black, I ’Il eat him.” 
He said; and full before their sight 65 
Produced the beast, and lo!—’t was white. 
Both stared, the man looked wondrous wise— 
“My children,” the Chameleon cries, 
(Then first the creature found a tongue) 
** You all are right, and all are wrong: 70 
When next you talk of what you view, 
Think others see as well as you: 
Nor wonder if you find that none 
Prefers your eye-sight to his own.” 
James Merrick (1720-1766). 
1. Explain: mark (1); spark (2). 
2. Explain lines 3-4. 
3. Explain: blade (5); perter (8); mouth will stop (10); submission 
(13); acquiesce (14); cast (15); triple claw disjoined (25). 
4. Explain: pother (51); reptile (60). 
5. Make a list of the rhymes which are imperfect according to 
modern pronunciation. 


6 CUNNINGHAM—COWPER 


The Fox and the Cat 


The fox and the cat, as they travell’d one day, 
With moral discourses cut*shorter the way: 
“Tis great,” says the Fox, “‘ to make justice our guide!” 
“* How god-like is mercy!” Grimalkin replied. 
Whilst thus they proceeded, a wolf from the wood, 5 
Impatient of hunger, and thirsting for blood, 
Rush’d forth—as he saw the dull shepherd asleep— 
And seiz’d for his supper an innocent sheep. 
“In vain, wretched victim, for mercy you bleat, 
When mutton ’s at hand,”’ says the wolf, “‘ I must eat.”” 10 
Grimalkin’s astonish’d!—the fox stood aghast, 
To see the fell beast at his bloody repast. 
“What a wretch,” says the cat, “‘ ’t is the vilest of brutes; 
Does he feed upon flesh when there ’s herbage and roots?”’ 
Cries the fox, ‘“‘ While our oaks give us acorns so good, 15 
What a tyrant is this to spill innocent blood!” 
Well, onward they march’d, and they moraliz’d still, 
Till they came where some poultry pick’d chaff by a mill. 
Sly Reynard survey’d them with gluttonous eyes, 
And made, spite of morals, a pullet his prize. 20 
A mouse, too, that chanc’d from her covert to stray, 
The greedy Grimalkin secured as her prey. 
A spider that sat in her web on the wall, 
Perceiv’d the poor victims and pitied their fall. 
She cried, ‘‘ Of such murders, how guiltless am I!” 25 
So ran to regale on a new-taken fly. 
JoHN CUNNINGHAM (1729-1773). 
1. Explain line 2. 
2. Explain: Grimalkin (4); impatient of hunger (6); aghast (11); 
fell (12); moraliz’d (17); Reynard (19); covert (21). 
3. What is there unusual about the use of the word regale (26)? 


The Nightingale and Glow-worm 


A nightingale, that all day long 
Had cheered the village with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended, 
(D 287) 
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Began to feel, as well he might, 5 
The keen demands of appetite; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark, 
And knew the glow-worm by his spark; 10 
So stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, right eloquent— 
““ Did you admire my lamp,” quoth he, 15 
“* As much as I your minstrelsy, 
You would abhor to do me wrong, 
As much as I to spoil your song; 
For ’t was the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine; 20 
That you with music, I with light, 
Might beautify, and cheer the night.” 
The songster heard his short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells, 25 
And found a supper somewhere else. 
Hence jarring sectaries may learn 
Their real interest to discern; 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other; 30 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life’s poor transient night is spent, 
Respecting, in each other’s case, 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 
Those Christians best deserve the name 35 
Who studiously make peace their aim; 
Peace both the duty and the prize 
Of him that creeps and him that flies. 


WILLIAM COWPER (1731-1800). 


Line 27. sectaries, active members of religious sects. 
' 34. grace, i.e. God’s favour. 


1. Why is the nightingale so called? 

2. Explain: suspended (3); demands of appetite (6); knew the glow- 
worm (10); crop (12); harangued (14); munstrelsy (16); abhor (17); 
approbation (24); discern (28); transient (32). 
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John Gilpin 


John Gilpin was'a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London Town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
“Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 


“ To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton, 
All in a chaise and pair. 


“My sister and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.” 


He soon replied, ‘‘ I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 


“ T am a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend, the Calender, 
Will lend his horse to go.” 


Quoth Mrs. Gilpin, ‘‘ That ’s well said; 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnish’d with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear.” 


Io 
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John Gilpin kiss’d his loving wife; 

O’erjoy’d was he to find 30 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allowed 

To drive up to the door, lest all 35 
Should say that she was proud. 


So three doors off the chaise was stay’d, 
Where they did all get in, 
Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin. 40 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad; 

The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad. 


John Gilpin, at his horse’s side, 45 
: Seiz’d fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again; 


For saddle-tree scarce reach’d had he, 

His journey to begin, 50 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 


So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 55 
Would trouble him much more. 


Line 23. Calender, one who calenders or dresses cloth. 

49. saddle-tree, frame of a saddle. 

1. Explain: credit and renown (2); train-band, eke (3); spouse (5); 
repair (10). 

2. What do you notice about the grammar of line 16? 

3. Explain: for that (26); furnished (27); bent (31); frugal (32); 


agog (39). 
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”T was long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty, screaming, came downstairs, 
“ The wine is left-behind!”’ 


“ Good lack!” quoth*fie, “‘ yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 


Now mistress Gilpin; (careful soul!) 
Had two stone-bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp’d from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 


Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which gall’d him in his seat. 


So, “ Fair and softly,’ John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


60 
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So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, go 
He grasp’d the mane with both his hands, 

And eke, with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 95 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought; 
Away went hat and wig; 4 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 100 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 


Then might all people well discern 105 
The bottles he had slung; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, 

Up flew the windows all; 110 
And every soul cried out, Well done! 

As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he? 
His fame soon spread around, 

“‘ He carries weight! he rides a race! 115 
’T is for a thousand pound!” 


4. Explain lines 89-90. 
5. Explain: suited to their mind (58); curling ear (69); gall’d (84); in 
that sort (93); running such a rig (100); failing both (103); discern (105); 


he carries weight (115). 
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And still as fast as he drew near, 
*T was wonderful to view 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head fulllow, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shatter’d at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into, the road, 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seem’d to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 


Thus all through merry-Islington 
These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay; 


And there he threw the wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


* Stop, stop, John Gilpin!—Here ’s the house ”—- 


They all aloud did cry; 
“The dinner waits, and we are tired;” 
Said Gilpin, “ So am I!” 
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But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclin’d to tarry there; 150 
For why? his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 155 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 
Till, at his friend the Calender’s, 
His horse at last stood still. 160 


The Calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him. 


“ ‘What news? what news? your tidings tell; 165 
Tell me you must and shall— 

Say, why bare-headed you are come, 
Or why you come at all?” 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke; 170 
And thus, unto the Calender, 

In merry guise he spoke: 


“‘ T came because your horse would come; 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon be here, 175 
They are upon the road.” 


The Calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, 
Return’d him not a single word, 
But to the house went in; 180 


135. Wash of Edmonton, a ford. 


6. What change of pronunciation do you notice in balcony (142)? 

7. Explain: in a trice, turnpike (119): reeking (122); basted (128); 
braced (130); trundling mop (139); spied (142); whit (149); tarry (150); 
accosted (164); guise (172); forbode (174); in merry pin (178). 

8. Explain the joke in line 176. 
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Whence straight he came, with hat and wig, 
A wig that flowed behind; 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus show’d his ‘téady wit; 

*“* My head is twice-as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 


‘“* But let me scrape the dust away, 
That hangs upon your face; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 


Said John, “ It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.” 


So, turning to his horse, he said, 
“* T am in haste to dine; 

*T was for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.” 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast! 
For which he paid full dear; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And gallop’d off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig; 
He lost them sooner than at first, 
For why?—they were too big. 


Now Mrs. Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 
She pull’d out half a crown; 
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And thus unto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 
“ This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 220 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 
By catching at his rein; 


But not performing what he meant, 225 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels, 230 
The postboy’s horse right glad to miss 

The rumbling of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 235 
They rais’d a hue and cry: 


“ Stop thief!—stop thief!—a highwayman!” 
Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 240 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space: 

The toll-men, thinking as before 
That Gilpin rode a race. 


And so he did, and won it too, 245 
For he got first to town; 

Nor stopp’d till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


9. Explain: comely in its kind (184); in_a hungry case (192); stare 
(194); bootless (201); whereat, as he had heard (205); posting (214); 
in a trice (223). 

10. What wheels are referred to in line 232? 

11. Explain: turnpike gates (241); toll-men (243). 


16 COW PER—GAY—JENNER 


Now let us sing, long live the king, 
And Gilpin, long live he; 250 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see. 
‘L WILLiAM CowPER. 


Three Children 


Three children sliding on the ice 
Upon a summer’s day, 

It so fell out they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 


Now had these children been at home. 5 
Or sliding on dry ground, 

Ten thousand pounds to one penny 
They had not all been drown’d. 


You parents all that children have, 

And you that have got none, 10 
If you would have them safe abroad, 

Pray keep them safe at home. 


Joun Gay. 


1. Make a list of all the ridiculous things contained in the poem. 

2. What unnecessary word occurs in line 10? Rewrite the line 
with this word omitted, adding another to preserve the metre. 

3. What unusual meaning has the word abroad in line 11? 


Signs of Rain 


The hollow winds begin to blow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 

The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

The spiders from their cobwebs peep: 

Last night the sun went pale to bed, 5 
The moon in halos hid her head; 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

For, see, a rainbow spans the sky; 
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The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel. 10 
Hark how the chairs and tables crack! 

Old Betty’s joints are on the rack; 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 

The distant hills are seeming nigh. 

How restless are the snorting swine; 15 
The busy flies disturb the kine; 

Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 

The cricket too, how sharp he sings; 

Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 

Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws. 20 
Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 

And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 

The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 

Illumed the dewy dell last night. 

At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 25 
Hopping and crawling o’er the green; 

The whirling wind the dust obeys, 

And in the rapid eddy plays; 

The frog has changed his yellow vest, 

And in a russet coat is dressed. 3¢ 
Though June, the air is cold and still, 

The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 

My dog, so altered in his taste, 

Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast; 

And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 35 
They imitate the gliding kite, 

And seem precipitate to fall, 

As if they felt the piercing ball. 

*T will surely rain, I see with sorrow, 

Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 40 


EDWARD JENNER (1749-1823). 


The author was the celebrated Dr. Jenner, the discoverer of 
vaccination. 


1. Explain: the glass (2); boding (7); on the rack (12); seeming nigh 
(14); kine (16); o’er the grass (17); rise (21); illumed (24); squalid (25). 

2. Explain lines 27-28. 

3. Explain: russet (30); ball (38); jaunt (40). 


18 BLAKE 


The Chimney Sweeper 


When my mother died I was very young, 

And my father sold me while yet my tongue 

Could scarcely cry, weep!’ "weep! ’weep! ’weep! 

So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I sleep. 

There ’s little Tom Dacre, who cried when his head, as 
That curl’d like a lamb’s back, was shaved; so I said, 
“Hush, Tom! never mind it, for when your head ’s bare 
You know that the soot cannot spoil your white hair.” 


And so he was quiet; and that very night, 

As Tom was a-sleeping, he had such a sight, 10 
That thousands of sweepers; Dick, Joe, Ned, and Jack, 

Were all of them lock’d up in coffins of black. 


And by came an angel, who had a bright key, 

And he open’d the coffins, and set them all free; 

Then down a green plain, leaping, laughing they run, 15 
And wash in a river, and shine in the sun. 

Then naked and white, all their bags left behind, 

They rise upon clouds, and sport in the wind; 

And the angel told Tom, ifthe ’d be a good boy, 

He ’d have God for his father, and never want joy. 20 


And so Tom awoke; and we rose in the dark, 

And got with our bags and our brushes to work; 

Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy and warm: 
So, if all do their duty, they need not fear harm. 


WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827). 
1. Explain: in soot I sleep (4). 


Lessons on Cruelty 


A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts all heaven in a rage; 

A dog starved at his master’s gate 

Predicts the ruin of the State; 

A game-cock clipped and armed for fight 5 
Doth the rising sun affright; 

A horse misused upon the road 

Calls to heaven for human blood. 
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Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain doth tear; 10 
A skylark wounded on the wing 

Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 

He who shall hurt the little wren 

Shall never be beloved by men; 

He who the ox to wrath has moved 15 
Shall never be by woman loved. 

The wild deer, wandering here and there, 

Keep the human soul from care, 

The lamb misused breeds public strife, 

And yet forgives the butcher’s knife. 20 
Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 

For the last judgment draweth nigh; 

The beggar’s dog and widow’s cat, 

Feed them and thou shalt grow fat. 


WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1827). 


. Explain: predicts (4); affright (6). 

What barbarous custom is referred to in line 5? 
. Explain line zo. 

. Give three examples of imperfect rhymes. 
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Lullaby of an Infant Chief 


Oh, hush thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 

Thy mother a lady, both lovely and bright; 

The woods and the glens, from the towers which we see, 
They all are belonging, dear babie, to thee. 


- Oh, fear not the bugle, though loudly it blows, 5 
It calls but the warders that guard thy repose; 

Their bows would be bended, their blades would be red, 
Ere the step of a foeman draw near to thy bed. 


Oh, hush thee, my babie, the time soon will come 
When thy sleep shall be broken by trumpet and drum; 10 
Then hush thee, my darling, take rest while you may, 
For strife comes with manhood, and waking with day. 
Sir WALTER SCOTT. 


. To what does the word which refer in line 3, i.e. what do we see? 
. Explain: but, warders (6); blades, red (7); ere (8). 

. What time is referred to in line 10? 

. What comes with day (12)? 
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MARY LAMB 


The Child and the Snake 


Henry was every morning fed 

With a full mess of,milk and bread. 
One day the boy his breakfast took, 
And ate it by a purling brook. 

His mother let him have his way. 
With free leave Henry every day 
Thither repairs, until she heard 

Him talking of a fine gray bird. 

This pretty bird, he said, indeed 
Came every day with him to feed; 
And it loved him and:loved his milk, 
And it was smooth and soft like silk. 
—On the next mornsshe follows Harry, 
And carefully she sees him carry 


Through the long grass his heap’d-up mess. 


What was her terror and distress 
When she saw the infant take 

His bread and milk close to a snake! 
Upon the grass he spreads his feast, 
And sits down by his-frightful guest, 
Who had waited for the treat; 

And now they both begin to eat. 
Fond mother! shriek not, O beware 
The least small noise, O have a care— 
The least small noise that may be made 
The wily snake will be afraid— 

If he hear the slightest sound, 

He will inflict th’ envenom’d wound. 


—She speaks not, moves not, scarce does breathe, 


As she stands the trees beneath. 

No sound she utters; and she soon 

Sees the child lift up his spoon, 

And tap the snake upon the head, 

Fearless of harm; and then he said, 

As speaking to familiar mate, 

“‘ Keep on your own side, do, Gray Pate;”’ 
The snake then to the other side, 

As one rebuked, seems to glide; 

And now again advancing nigh, 
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Again she heard the infant cry, 40 

Tapping the snake, ‘‘ Keep farther do; 

Mind, Gray Pate, what I say to you.” 

The danger ’s o’er! she sees the boy 

(O what a change from fear to joy!) 

Rise and bid the snake ‘“‘ Good-bye ”’. 45 

Says he, “ Our breakfast’s done, and I 

Will come again to-morrow day;” 

—Then, lightly tripping, ran away. 

Mary Lams. 
1. Explain: purling (4); repairs (7); mess (15); wily (26); envenom’d 
(28); mate (35); Pate (36). 


Horatio 


Horatio, of ideal courage vain, 

Was flourishing in air his father’s cane, 

And, as the fumes of valour swelled his pate, 

Now thought himself thzs hero, and now that; 

“ And now,” he cried, ‘‘ I will Achilles be; 5 
My sword I brandish; see the Trojans flee. 

Now I ’Il be Hector, when his angry blade 

A lane through heaps of slaughtered Grecians made! 
And now by deeds still braver I "Il evince 

I am no less than Edward the Black Prince. 10 
Give way, ye coward French !? As thus he spoke 
And aimed in fancy a sufficient stroke 

To fix the fate of Cressy or Poictiers 

(The nurse relates the hero’s fate with tears), 

He struck his milk-white hand against a nail, 15 
Sees his own blood, and feels his courage fail. 

Ah! where is now that boasted courage flown, 

That in the tented field so late was shown? 

Achilles weeps, Great Hector hangs his head, 

And the Black Prince goes whimpering to bed! 20 


Cuar_es Lams (1775-1834). 


1. Explain: ideal (1). What is the opposite? 

2. Explain line 3. What does the word fumes suggest? What do 
we now mean by swelled head? 

3. For what countries did Achilles and Hector fight? 

4. Explain: evince (9); tented field (18). 

5. Which is the most amusing couplet in the poem? 
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The King of the Crocodiles 


“ Now, woman, why without your veil? 
And wherefore do you look so pale? 

And, woman, why do-you groan so sadly, 
And wherefore beat Your bosom madly?” 


** Oh, I have lost my darling boy, 

In whom my soul had all its joy; 

And I for sorrow have torn my veil, 

And sorrow has made.my very heart pale. 


“ Oh, I have lost my darling child, 

And that ’s the loss that makes me wild; 
He stooped by the river down to drink 
And there was a crocodile by the brink. 


** He did not venture in to swim, 

He only stooped to drink at the brim; 

But under the reeds the Crocodile lay, ~ 

And struck with his tail and swept him away. 
“~ 


“* Now take me in your boat, I pray, 
For down the river lies my way, 
And me to the Reed Island bring, 
For I will go to the Crocodile King. 


“He reigns not now in Crocodilople, 
Proud as the Turk at Constantinople; 

No ruins of his great city remain; 

The Island of Reeds is his whole domain. 


“ Like a dervish there he passes his days, 
Turns up his eyes, and fasts and prays; 
And being grown pious and meek and mild, 
He now never eats man, woman, or child. 


“ The King of the Crocodiles never does wrong, 
He has no tail so stiff and strong, 

He has no tail to strike and slay, 

But he has ears to hear what I say. 
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“ And to the King I will complain 

How my poor child was wickedly slain; 
The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And I shall have the murderer’s blood.” 


The man replied, ‘‘ No, woman, no; 
To the Island of Reeds I will not go; 
I would not for any worldly thing 

See the face of the Crocodile King.” 


“Then lend me now your little boat, 
And I will down the river float, 

I tell thee that no worldly thing 

Shall keep me from the Crocodile King. 


“The King of the Crocodiles he is good, 
And therefore will give me blood for blood; 
Being so mighty and so just, 

He can revenge me, he will, and he must.” 


The woman she leapt into the boat, 
And down the river alone did she float, 
‘ And fast with the stream the boat proceeds, 


And now she is come to the Island of Reeds. 


’.The King of the Crocodiles there was seen; 
He sat upon the eggs of the Queen, 
And all around, a numerous rout, 
The young Prince Crocodiles crawl’d about. 


The woman shook every limb with fear 
As she to the Crocodile King came near, 
For never a man without fear and awe 
The face of his Crocodile Majesty saw. 


She fell upon her bended knee, 

And said, “‘O King, have pity on me, 
For I have lost my darling child, 

And that ’s the loss that makes me wild. 
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25. dervish, a kind of Mohammedan monk. 
1. What is the veil referred to in line 1? 


2. Explain: domain (24); rout (55). 
(D 287) 
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“ A crocodile ate him for his food: 

Now let me have the murderer’s blood; 
Let me have vengeance for my boy, 
The only thing that can give me joy. 

“‘ T know that you, sire, never do wrong, 
You have no tail so stiff and strong, 
You have no tail to strike and slay, 

But you have ears to hear what I say.” 


** You have done well,” the king replies, 
And fix’d on her his little eyes; 

** Good woman, yes,-you have done right; 
But you have not described me quite. 


** T have no tail to strike and slay, 

And I have ears to hear what you say; 
I have teeth, moreover, as you may see, 
And I will make a meal of thee.” 


Wicked the word, and bootless the boast, © 
As cruel King Crocodile found to his cost, 
And proper reward of tyrannical might; 

He show’d his teeth, but he miss’d his bite. 


** A meal of me!” the woman cried, 

Taking wit in her anger, and courage beside; 
She took him his forelegs and hind between, 
And trundled him off the eggs of the Queen. 


To revenge herself then she did not fail; 

He was slow in his motions for want of a tail; 
But well for the woman was it the while 

That the Queen was gadding abroad in the Nile. 


Two Crocodile Princes, as they play’d on the sand, 
She caught, and grasping them one in each hand, 

Thrust the head of one into the throat of the other, 
And made each Prince Crocodile choke his brother. 
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And when she had truss’d three couple this way, 

She carried them off and hasten’d away, 

And plying her oars with might and main, 

Cross’d the river and got to the shore again. 100 


When the Crocodile Queen came home, she found 
That her eggs were broken and scatter’d around, 
And that six young princes, darlings all, 

Were missing; for none of them answered her call. 


Then many a not very pleasant thing 105 
Pass’d between her and the Crocodile King; 

“Is this your care of the nest?” cried_she; 

“ It comes of your gadding abroad,” said he. 


The Queen had the better in this dispute, 

And the Crocodile King found it best to be mute; 110 
While a terrible peal in his ears she rung, 

For the Queen had a tail as well as a tongue. 


In woeful patience he let her rail, 

Standing less in fear of her tongue than her tail, 

And knowing that all the words which were spoken, 115 
Could not mend one of the eggs that were broken. 


The woman, meantime, was very well pleased, 

She had saved her life, and her heart was eased; 

The justice she ask’d in vain for her son, 

She had taken herself, and six for one. 120 


** Mash-Allah!” her neighbours exclaim’d in delight. 
She gave them a funeral supper that night, 

Where they all agreed that revenge was sweet, 

And young Prince Crocodiles delicate meat. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY (1774-1843). 


Line 121. Mash-Allah! An exclamation. 


3. Explain: bootless (81); tyrannical might (83); wit (86); trundle 
(88); gadding (92); plying (99); mute (110); rail (113). 
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The Priest and the Mulberry Tree 


Did you hear of the curate who mounted his mare, 

And merrily trotted along.to the fair? 

Of creature more tractable none ever heard, 

In the height of her speedshe would stop at a word; 

But again with a word, when the curate said, Hey, 5 
She put forth her mettle and gallop’d away. 


As near to the gates of the city he rode, 

While the sun of September all brilliantly glow’d, 

The good priest discover’d, with eyes of desire, 

A mulberry tree in a hedge of wild briar; 10 
On boughs long and lofty,«in many a green shoot, 

Hung large, black, and glossy, the beautiful fruit; 


The curate was hungry and thirsty to boot; 

He shrunk from the thorns, though he long’d for the fruit. 
With a word he arrested his courser’s keen speed, 15 
And he stood up erect on the back of his steed; 

On the saddle he stood while the creature stood still, 

And he gather’d the fruit till he took his good fill. 


“ Sure never,” he thought, ‘‘ was a creature so rare, 

So docile, so true, as my excellent mare; 20 
Lo, here now I stand,” and he gazed all around, 

“ As safe and as steady as if on the ground; 

Yet how had it been, if some traveller this way, 

Had, dreaming no mischief, but chanced to cry, Hey?” 


He stood with his head in the mulberry tree, 25 
And he spoke out aloud in his fond reverie; 

At the sound of the word the good mare made a push, 

And down went the priest in the wild-briar bush, 

He remember’d too late, on his thorny green bed, 

Much that well may be thought cannot wisely be said. 30 


Tuomas Love Pracock (1785-1866). 
Line 6. mettle, spirit. 


1. Explain: tractable (3); put forth her mettle (6); to boot (13); 
docile (20); fond reverie (26); made a push (27); bed (29). 
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Little Trotty Wagtail 


Little trotty wagtail, he went in the rain, 

And twittering, tottering sideways he ne’er got straight again. 
He stooped to get a worm, and looked up to get a fly, 

And then he flew away ere his feathers they were dry. 


Little trotty wagtail, he waddled in the mud, 

And left his little foot marks, trample where he would. 
He waddled in the water-pudge, and waggle went his tail, 
And chirrupt up his wings to dry upon the garden rail. 


Little trotty wagtail, you nimble all about, 

And in the dimpling water-pudge you waddlé in and out; 10 
Your home is nigh at hand and in the warm pig-stye, 

So little Master Wagtail, I ’ll bid you a good-bye. 


JOHN CLARE (1793-1864). 
1. Explain: trample where he would (6); water-pudge (7); chirrupt 


). 
2. Where did the wagtail liver? 


The Thrush’s Nest 


Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 
That overhung a molehill large and round, 
I heard from morn to morn a merry thrush 
Sing hymns to sunrise, and I drank the sound 
With joy; and often, an intruding guest, 5 
I watched her secret toil from day to day— 
How true she warped the moss, to form a nest, 
And modelled it within with wood and clay; 
And by and by, like heath bells gilt with dew, 
There lay her shining eggs, as bright as flowers, 10 
Ink-spotted over shells of greeny blue; 
And there I witnessed in the sunny hours, 
A brood of Nature’s minstrels chirp and fly, 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky. 


JoHN CLARE. 


1. Who was the intruding guest (5)? 
2. Explain: warped (7); gilt (9); ink-spotted (11); brood of Nature’s 
minstrels (13). 


28 HOWITT 


The Wind in a Frolic 


The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 

Saying, ‘‘ Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 

Now for a madcap galloping chase! 

I ’ll make a commotion in every place!”’ 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 5 
Creaking the signs and scattering down 

_ Shutters; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled about; 10 
And the urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 

For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

Then away to the field it went blustering and humming, 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 

It plucked by their tails the grave matronly cows, 15 
And tossed the colts’ manes all about their brows, 

Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turned their backs, and stood sullenly mute. 

So on it went, capering and playing its pranks; 

Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks; 20 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s highway. 

It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags; 

”*T was so bold that it feared not to play its joke 25 
With the doctor’s wig, or the gentleman’s cloak. 

Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, “‘ Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I ’ll make you bow!” 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 30 
Then it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm, 

Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm. 

There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps; 35 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd; 

There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on 

Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be gone. 
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But the wind had passed on, and had met in a lane 40 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain; 

For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, and he stood 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the mud. 


But away went the wind in its holiday glee, 

And now it was far on the billowy sea, 45 
And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow, 

And the little boats darted to and fro. 

But lo! it was night, and it sank to rest, 

On the sea-bird’s rock in the gleaming West, 

Laughing to think, in its fearful fun, 50 
How little of mischief it had done. 


WiLu1AM HowiITT (1792-1879). 


Line 23. nice, particular, e.g. a child may be nice over its food. 


1. In what unusual way is the word creaking used in line 6? 
2. Explain: merciless squalls (7); trundled (10); matronly (15). 
3. Who gave the salute in line 17? 
4. Explain: sullenly mute (18); capering (19); puffing (21); kerchiefs 
(34); gobbled (36); logs laying on (38); fearful (50). 
Why did the dwellers run out (33)? Why rear ladders and lay 


logs (38)? 
There was a Crooked Man 


There was a crooked man, and he went a crooked mile, 
He found a crooked sixpence against a crooked stile: 
He bought a crooked cat, which caught a crooked mouse, 
And they all lived together in a little crooked house. 

ANON. 


There was a Man of Newington 


There was a man of Newington, 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He jumped into a quickset hedge 
And scratched out both his eyes. 

But when he saw his eyes were out, 
With all his might and main 

He jumped into another hedge 

And scratched them in again. 


ANON. 
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HOOD 


A Plain. Direction 


In London once I lost my way 
In faring to and fro, 

And ask’d a little ragged boy 
The way that I should go; 

He gave a nod, and then a wink, 
And told me to get there 

“ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.” 


I box’d his little saucy ears, 
And then away I strode; 

But since I ’ve,found that weary path 
Is quite a common road. 

Utopia is a pleasant place, 
But how shall I get there? 

*“« Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.” 


I ’ve read about.a famous town 
That drove a famous trade, 

Where Whittington walked up and found 
A fortune ready made. 

The very streets are paved with gold; 
But how shall I get there? 

“‘ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.” 


I ’ve read about a Fairy Land, 


In some romantic tale, 


Where Dwarfs, if good, are sure to thrive, 


And wicked Giants fail. 

My wish is great, my shoes are strong, 
But how shall I get there? 

* Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.” 


I ’ve heard about a pleasant land, 
Where omelettes grow on trees, 
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And roasted pigs run, crying out, 35 
“Come eat me, if you please.” 

My appetite is rather keen, 
But how shall I get there? 

“ Straight down the Crooked Lane, 
And all round the Square.” 40 


Tuomas Hoop (1799-1845). 


Line 13. Utopia, a word made up from the Greek meaning Nowhere. 
It was given to an imaginary island described by Sir Thomas More, 
and is often used for a place where everything is as it should be. 


1. Who was Whittington (19), and’ what is the city? 
2. What is an omelette? - 
3. Write one or more additional verses on school, a garden. 


Simple Simon 


Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair; 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman 
“ Let me taste your ware.” 


Says the pieman to Simple Simon, 5 
“‘ Show me first your penny;” 

Says Simple Simon to the pieman, 
“‘ Indeed I have not any.” 


Simple Simon went a-fishing 

For to catch a whale; 10 
All the water he had got 

Was in his mother’s pail. 


Simple Simon went to look 
If plums grew on a thistle; 

He pricked his fingers very much 15 
Which made poor Simon whistle. 


ANON. 


See whether you can make up verses of your own to continue the 
tale of Simple Simon. 
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The Fairy Queen 


A little fairy comes at night, 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 

And from the rtioon she flutters down. 


She has a little silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her hand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round its head. 


And then it dreams of pleasant things, 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

And trees that bear: delicious fruit 
And bow their branches at a wish: 


Of arbours filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade; 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 
And glow-worms shining in the shade: 


And talking birds with gifted tongues, 
For singing songs and telling tales, 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 


But when a bad child goes to bed, 
From left to right she weaves her rings, 
And then it dreams all through the night 
Of only ugly horrid things! 


Then lions come with glaring eyes, 
And tigers growl, a dreadful noise, 
And ogres draw their cruel knives, 
To shed the blood of girls and boys. 


Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 

Or raging flames come scorching round, 
Fierce dragons hover in the air, 

And serpents crawl along the ground. 
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Then wicked children wake and weep, 
And wish the long black gloom away; 

But good ones love the dark, and find 35 
The night as pleasant as the day. 


Tuomas Hoop (1799-1845). 


1. Explain: at a wish (12); arbours (13). 
2. In what way were the birds’ tongues gifted (17)? 
3. Explain line 34. 


There was an Old Woman 


There was an old woman, as I ’ve heard tell, 
She went to market her eggs for to sell; 

She went to market all on a market day; 
And she fell asleep on the king’s highway. 


There came by a pedlar whose name was Stout, 5 
He cut her petticoats all round about; 

He cut her petticoats up to the knees, 

Which made the old woman to shiver and freeze. 


When this little woman first did wake, 

She began to shiver and she began to shake. 10 
She began to wonder and she began to cry, 

“* Lauk-a-mercy on me, this is none of I: 


“ But if it be I, as I do hope it be, 

I ’ve a little dog at home, and he ’ll know me; 

If it be I, he Il wag his little tail, 15 
And if it be not I, he ’Il loudly bark and wail!” 


Home went the little woman all in the dark, 

Up got the little dog, and he began to bark; 

He began to bark, so she began to cry, 

** Lauk-a-mercy on me, this is none of I!” 20 
ANON. 


1. What changes would modern English require in lines 2, 8, 12, 


13, 15, 16, 17, 20. 
2. What do you notice about the sound of line 10? 


ANONYMOUS 


The Fairies 


Come, follow, follow me, 

You fairy elves that be, 

Which circle on‘the green, 

Come, follow Mab, your queen, 
Hand in hand let *s dance around, 
For this place is fairy ground. 


When mortals are at rest 

And snoring in their nest, 

Unheard and unespied 

Through keyholes we do glide; 
Over tables, stools;‘and shelves, 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 


And if the house be foul 
With platter, dish, and bowl, 
Upstairs we nimbly creep, 
And find the sluts asleep; 
There we pinch their arms and thighs; 
None escape, nor none espies. 


But if the house be swept, 
And from uncleanness kept, 
We praise the household maid, 
And duly she is paid; 

For we use before we go 

To drop a tester in her shoe. 


Upon a mushroom’s head 

Our table-cloth we spread; 

A grain of rye or wheat 

Is manchet, which we eat; 
Pearly drops of dew we drink 
In acorn-cups fill’d to the brink. 


The brains of nightingales, 
With unctuous fat of snails, 
Between two cockles stew’d, 
Is meat that ’s easily chew’d; 
Tails of worms, and marrow of mice, 
Do make a dish that ’s wondrous nice. 
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The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 

Serve for our minstrelsy; 

Grace said, we dance a while, 

And so the time beguile; 40 
And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed. 


On tops of dewy grass 
So nimbly do we pass, 
The young and tender stalk 45 
Ne’er bends when we do walk; 
Yet in the morning may be seen 
Where we the night before have been. 
ANON. 


Line 24. tester, a sixpence. 
28. manchet, small loaf. 
32. unctuous, oily. 


I 


2 
3 
4 


. Explain: unespied (9); sluts (16); duly (22) 

. What is meant nowadays by an unctuous person? 
. Explain: minstrelsy (38); time beguile (40). 

. Explain the last two lines. 


If you see a Fairy Ring 


If you see a fairy ring 
In a field of grass, 
Very lightly step around, 
Tiptoe as you pass; 
Last night fairies frolicked there, 
And they ’re sleeping somewhere near. 


If you see a tiny fay 
Lying fast asleep, 
Shut your eyes and run away, 
Do not stay to peep; 
And be sure you never tell, 


Or you ’ll break a fairy spell. 
ANON. 
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There was once an Old Man 


There was once an old man, and though ’t is not common, 
Yet if he said true, he was born of a woman! 

And, though ’t is incredible, yet I ve been told, 

He was once a mere infant, but age made him old. 


Whene’er he was hungry, he longed for some meat! 
And if he could get it, ’t was said he would eat! 
When thirsty, he ’d drink! if you gave him a pot; 
And his liquor most commonly ran down his throat. 


He seldom, if ever, could see:without light; 

And yet I ’ve been told he could hear in the night! 
He has oft been awake in the daytime, ’t is said; 
And has fallen asleep, as he lay in his bed. 


’T is reported, his tongue always moved when he talked. 
He stirred both his arms and-his legs when he walked. 
His gait was so odd; had you seen him, you ’d burst! 
For one leg or other, would always be first! 


His face was the oddest that ever was seen; 

For if ’t were not washed, it was seldom quite clean. 

He showed his teeth most when he happened to grin; 
And his mouth stood across ’twixt his nose and his chin! 


At last he fell sick, as old Chronicles tell; 

And then, as folks said, he was not very well! 

But, what is more strange, in so weak a condition, 
As he could not give fees, he could get no physician! 


What a pity he died! Yet, ’t is said, that his death 
Was occasioned, at last, by the want of his breath! 
But peace to his bones! which in ashes now moulder, 
Had he lived a day longer, he ’d been a day older! 
ANON. 
Explain: incredible (3); gait (15); Chronicles (21); occasioned (26). 
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The Frog He would A-wooing Ride 


It was the frog in the well, 
Humble dum, humble dum, 
And the merry mouse in the mill, 

Tweedle, tweedle, twino. 


The frog would a-wooing ride, 
Humble dum, humble dum, 

Sword and buckler by his side, 
Tweedle, tweedle, twino. 


When upon his high horse set, 
Humble dum, humble dum, . 
His boots they shone as black as jet, 

Tweedle, tweedle, twino. 


When he came to the merry mill pin, 
“Lady Mouse, beene you within?” 
Then came out the dusty mouse, 

““T am lady of this house; 


“Hast thou any mind of me?” 
“T have e’en great mind of thee.” 
“Who shall this marriage make?” 
* Our lord, which is the rat.” 


“* What shall we have to our supper?” 
“Three beans in a pound of butter.” 

But, when supper they were at, 

The frog, the mouse, and e’en the rat, 


Then came in Tib, our cat, 

And caught the mouse e’en by the back, 
Then did they separate: 

The frog leapt on the floor so flat; 


Then came in Dick, our drake, 
And drew the frog e’en to the lake, 
The rat he ran up the wall, 

And so the company parted all. 
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Explain: a-wooing (5); buckler (7); to our supper (21). 
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The Two Rats 


He was a rat, and she was a rat, 
And down in one hole they did dwell; 
And both were as ‘black as a witch’s cat, 
And they loved each other well. 


He had a tail, and she had a tail, 5 
Both long, and curling, and fine; 
And each said: “‘ Yours is the finest tail 


In the world, excepting mine.” 
- 


He smelt the cheese, and she smelt the cheese, 

And they both pronounced it good; 10 
And both said it would greatly add 

To the charms of their daily food. 


So he went out, and she went out, 
And I saw them go with pain; 

And what befell thém I never can tell, 15 
For they never came back again. 


“ ANON. 
1. Explain: pronounced it good (10). 
2. Write a note on the rhymes of this poem. 


Mowing the Meadow 


One man went to mow, went to mow the meadow, 
One man (and his dog) went to mow the meadow. 


Two men went to mow, went to mow the meadow, 
Two men, one man (and his dog) went to mow the meadow. 


Three men went to mow, went to mow the meadow, 


Three men, two men, one man (and his dog) went to mow the 
meadow. 


ANON. 


The above up to “ ten men ” and then down to “ one man ”’ again 
was a favourite marching song during the War. 
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A Devonshire Song 


There was a tree, a very fine tree, 
As fine a tree as ever you did see, 
And the tree was away down in the valley-o! 


There was a branch, a very fine branch, 

As fine a branch as ever you did see, 

And that branch was on the tree, 

And the tree was away down in the valley-o! 


There was a twig, &c., 
And the twig was on oe branch, &c. 


There was a nest, &c., 
And the nest was on the twig, &c. 


There was an egg, &c., 
And the egg was in the nest, &c. 


There was a chick, &c., 
And the chick was in the egg, &c. 


There was a leg, &c., 
And the leg was on the chick, &c. 


There was a claw, a very fine claw, 

As fine a claw as ever you did see; 

And the claw was on the leg, 

And the leg was on the chick, 

And the chick was in the egg, 

And the egg was in the nest, 

And the nest was on the twig, 

And the twig was on the branch, 

And the branch was on the tree, 

And the tree was away down in the valley-o! 


ANON. 
(D 2387 ) 
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The Fox 


The Fox jumped up on a moonlight night, 

The stars were shining and all things bright; 

“‘ Oh, oh!” said the Fox, “at ’s a very fine night 
For me to go through the town, e’oh!”’ 


The Fox when he came to yonder stile, 5 
He lifted his ears and he listened a while; ; 

“Oh, oh!” said the Fox, “it is but a short mile 

From this to yonder town, e’oh!” 


The Fox when he came to the Farmer’s gate, 

Who should he see but the Farmer’s drake? 10 
“‘T love you well for your master’s sake, 

And I long to be picking your bones, e’oh!”’ 


The grey Goose, she ran round the haystack, 

“ Oh, oh!” said the Fox, “ you are very fat, 

And you ’Il do very well to ride on my back 15 
From this to yonder town, e’oh.” 


The Farmer’s wife she jumped out of bed, 

And out of the window she popped her head, 

“Oh, husband! oh, husband! the geese are all dead, 

For the Fox has been through the town, e’oh!”’ 20 


The Farmer he loaded his pistol with lead, 

And shot the old rogue of a fox through the head. 

“Ah, ah!” said the Farmer, “I think you ’re quite dead, 
And no more you ’Il trouble the town, e’oh!” 


ANON. 


ANONYMOUS 


Going on an Errand 


“A pound of tea at one-and-three, 
And a pot of raspberry jam, 

Two new-laid eggs, a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham.” 


I'll say it over all the way, 
And then I ’m sure not to forget, 
For if I chance to bring things wrong 
My mother gets in such a pet. 


** A pound of tea at one and three, 
And a pot of raspberry jam, 

Two new-laid eggs, a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham.” 


There in the hay the children play— 
They ’re having such jolly fun; 

I'll go there, too, that ’s what I ’ll do, 
As soon as my errands are done. 


“A pound of tea at one and three, 
A pot of—er—new-laid jam, 

Two raspberry eggs, with a dozen pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham.” 


There ’s Teddy White a-flying his kite, 
He thinks himself grand I declare; 
I'd like to try to fly it sky high, 
Ever so much higher 
Than the old church spire, 
And then—and then—but there— 


** A pound of three and one at tea, 
A pot of new-laid jam, 

Two dozen eggs, some raspberry pegs, 
And a pound of rashers of ham.” 
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Now here ’s the shop, outside I Il stop, 
And run through my orders again; 

I haven’t forgot—no, ne’er a jot— 
It shows I’m pretty cute, that ’s plain. 


“A pound of three at one and tea, 35 
A dozen of raspberry ham, 
A pot of eggs, with a dozen pegs, 
And a rasher of new-laid jam.” 
ANON. 


The Spider and the Fly 


“ Will you walk into my parlour?” said the Spider to the Fly— 
“°T is the prettiest little parlour that ever you did spy; 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair, 

And I have many curious things to show when you are there.” 


“Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “‘ to ask me is in vain, 5 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er come down 
again.” = 


“I’m sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring up so high; 

Will you rest upon my little bed?” said the Spider to the Fly. 

“There are pretty curtains drawn around, the sheets are fine 
and thin, 

And, if you like to rest awhile, I Il snugly tuck you in!’ 10 

“ Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “ for I ’ve often heard it said, 

They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed!” 


Said the cunning Spider to the Fly: “‘ Dear friend, what can 
I do 


To prove the warm affection I ’ve always felt for you? 


I have, within my pantry, good store of all that ’s nice; 15 
I’m sure you ’re very welcome—will you please to take a 
slice?” 


“Oh no, no,” said the little Fly, “ kind sir, that cannot be, 
I ’ve heard what ’s in your pantry, and I do not wish to see!” 
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“ Sweet creature,” said the Spider, “ you ’re witty and you ’re 


wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are your 
eyes! 20 


I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf, 

If you ’ll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold yourself.” 

“T thank you, gentle sir,” she said, “‘ for what you ’re pleased 
to say, 

And bidding you good-morning now, I ’ll call another day.” 


The Spider turned him round about, and went into his den, 25 

For well he knew the silly Fly would soon come back again; 

So he wove a subtle web in a little corner sly, 

And set his table ready, to dine upon the Fly. 

Then he came out to his door again, and merrily did sing— 

“Come hither, hither, pretty Fly, with the pearl and silver 
wing; 30 

Your robes are green and purple, there ’s a crest upon your 
head; 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull as 

lead!” 


Alas, alas! how very soon this silly little Fly, 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly flitting by: 

With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer 
drew— 35 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes and green and purple hue, 

Thinking only of her crested head—poor foolish thing! At 


last 
Up jumped the cunning Spider, and fiercely held her fast; 


He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour—but she ne’er came out again! 40 


Mary Howitt. 


1. Explain: winding (3); soaring (6); warm affection (14); subtle (27); 
crest (31); wily (33). 

2. Write in your own words the story of the Spider and the Fly, 
mentioning the various means the Spider used to gain his ends. 
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The Monkey 


Monkey, little merry fellow, 

Thou art Nature’s Punchinello; 
Full of fun as;Ruck could be— 
Harlequin might learn of thee! 


In the very ark, no doubt, 
You went frolicking about; 
Never keeping in your mind 
Drownéd monkeys left behind! 


Have you no traditions—none, 
Of the court of Solomon? 

No memorial how ye went 
With Prince Hiram’s armament? 


Look now at him!—slyly peep; 
He pretends he is asleep; 
Fast asleep upon his bed, 
With his arm beneath his head. 


Now that posture is not right, 
And he is not séttled quite; 
There, that ’s better than before— 
And the knave pretends to snore! 


Ha! he is not half asleep; 

See, he slyly takes a peep. 

Monkey, though your eyes were shut, 
You could see this little nut. 


You shall have it, pigmy brother! 
What, another! and another! 

Nay, your cheeks are like a sack— 
Sit down, and begin to crack. 


Then the little ancient man 
Cracks as fast as crack he can! 
Now good-bye, you merry fellow, 
Nature’s primest Punchinello. 


Mary Howitt (1800-88). 
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Line 2. Punchinello, Punch, of a Punch and Judy Show. 


45 


3. Puck, a goblin or mischievous sprite, Robin Goodfellow. 
4. Harlequin, a character in pantomime, the lover of Columbine. 


12. Hiram, see II Samuel, v, 11. 


1. Why is Solomon’s court mentioned in this connection? 
2. Explain: posture (17); pigmy (25); primest (32). 


The Mother’s Dream 


I ’d a dream to-night 
As I fell asleep— 
Oh, the touching sight 
Makes me still to weep— 
Of my little lad, 
Soon to leave me sad, 
Aye, the child I had 
But was not to keep. 


As in heaven high 
I my child did seek, 
There, in train, came by 
Children fair and meek, 
Each in lily white, 
With a lamp alight; 
Each was clear to sight, 
But they did not speak. 


Then a little sad, 

Came my child in turn, 
But the lamp he had 

Oh, it did not burn; 
He, to clear my doubt, 
Said, half-turned about, 
** Your tears put it out; 

Mother, never mourn.” 


WILLIAM BarNES (1801- 
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The Fairies of the Caldon-Low 


** And where have you been, my Mary, 
And where have you been from me?” 
“<I ’ve been to the'top of the Caldon-Low, 

The Midsummer night to see!”’ 


** And what did you.see, my Mary, 
All up on the Caldon-Low?” 

‘* T saw the blithe sunshine come down, 
And I saw the merry winds blow.” 


“* And what did you hear, my Mary, 
All up on the Catdon-Hill?” 

“‘ T heard the drops of the water made, 
And the green cofn ears to fill.” 


* Oh, tell me all, my Mary— 
All, all that ever you know; 

For you must have seen the fairies, 
Last night on the Caldon-Low.” 


“Then take me on your knee, Mother. 
And listen, Mother of mine: 

A hundred fairies danced last night, 
And the harpers they were nine. 


“‘ And merry was the glee of the harp-strings, 
And their dancing feet so small; 

But, oh, the sound of their talking 
Was merrier far than all!” 


“* And what were the words, my Mary, 
That you did hear them say?” 

“Tl tell you all, my Mother— 
But let me have my way! 


“* And some they played with the water, 
And rolled it down the hill; 

* And this,’ they said, ‘ shall speedily turn 
The poor old miller’s mill; 
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“* For there has been no water 
Ever since the first of May; 

And a busy man shall the miller be 
By the dawning of the day! 


** Oh, the miller, how he will laugh, 
When he sees the mill-dam rise! 

The jolly old miller, how he will laugh, 
Till the tears fill both his eyes!’ 


“And some they seized the little winds, 
That sounded over the hill, 

And each put a horn into his mouth, 
And blew so sharp and shrill: 


““ And there,’ said they, ‘ the merry winds go, 
Away from every horn; 

And those shall clear the mildew dank 
From the blind old widow’s corn: 


*** Oh, the poor, blind old widow— 
Though she has been blind so long, 

She ’ll be merry enough when the wildew ’s gone, 
And the corn stands stiff and strong!’ 


“ And some they brought the brown lintseed, 
And flung it down from the Low— 

‘ And this,’ said they, ‘ by the sunrise, 
In the weaver’s croft shall grow! 


** “ Oh, the poor, lame weaver, 
How will he laugh outright, 

When he sees his dwindling flax-field 
All full of flowers by night!’ 


** And then upspoke a brownie, 
With a long beard on his chin— 
‘I have spun up all the tow,’ said he, 
‘ And I want some more to spin. 
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1. Explain: blithe (7); mill-dam (38); dank (47); dwindling (59). 
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HOWITT 


*** T ’ve spun a piece of hempen cloth, 
And I want to spin another— 

A little sheet for Mary’s bed, 
And an apron for her mother!’ 


“* And with that I’¢ould not help but laugh, 
And I laughed ont loud and free; 

And then on the top of the Caldon-Low 
There was no one left but me. 


** And all, on the top of the Caldon-Low, 
The mists were cold and grey, 

And nothing I saw but the mossy stones 
That round about me lay. 


“ But, as I came down from the hill-top, 
I heard, afar below, 

How busy the jolly miller was, 
And how merry the wheel did go! 


“ And I peeped into the widow’s field; 
And, sure enough, was seen 

The yellow ears of the mildewed corn 
All standing stiff and green. 


““ And down by the weaver’s croft I stole, 
To see if the flax were high; 

But I saw the weaver at his gate 
With the good news in his eye! 


“Now, this is all I heard, Mother, 
And all that I did see; 

So, prithee, make my bed, Mother, 
For I ’m tired as I can be!” 
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Mary Howltt. 


2. Write note on the expression could not help but laugh (69). 
3. Explain line 88. 


SARA COLERIDGE 


The Months 


January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow. 


February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again. 


March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 


April brings the primrose sweet, 
Scatters daisies at our feet. 


May brings flocks of pretty lambs, 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 


June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 


Fills the children’s hands with posies. 


Hot July brings cooling showers, 
Apricots and gillyflowers. 


August brings the sheaves of corn, 
Then the harvest home is borne. 


Warm September brings the fruit, 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 


Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 


Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling fast. 


Chill December brings the sleet, 
Blazing fires and Christmas treat. 
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50 BARNES—E. B. BROWNING 
False Friends-like 


When I was still a boy and mother’s pride, 
A bigger boy spoke up to me so kind-like, 
“ If you do like, I ’Il treat you with a ride 
In this wheelbarrow.”? So then I was blind-like 
To what he had a-working in his mind-like 5 
And. mounted for a passenger inside; 
And coming to a puddle—pretty wide, 
He tipp’d me in, a-grinning back behind-like. 


So when a man may come to me so thick-like, 

And shake my hand where once he passed me by, __ 10 
And tell me he would do me this or that, 

I can’t help thinking of the big boy’s trick-like, 
And then, for all I can but wag my hat, 

And thank him, I do feel a little shy. 


“Wittiam Barnes (1801-1886). 


The above curious poem may possibly cure some boys and girls of 
the meaningless use of the word -/ike. 


The Romance of the Swan’s Nest 


Little Ellie sits alone 
*Mid the beeches of a meadow 
By a stream-side on the grass, 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 5 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by, 
And her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water’s flow: 

Now she holds them nakedly 10 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 

While she rocketh to and fro. 


Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly uses 
Fills the silence like a speech, 15 
While she thinks what shall be done, 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 
For her future within reach. 


E. B. BROWNING 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooses—“ I will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds: 

He shall love me without guile, 
And to him I will discover 

The swan’s nest among the reeds. 


“ And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 
With an eye that takes the breath, 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 


** And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 4 
And the mane shall swim the wind; 
And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall flash onward and keep measure, 
Till the shepherds look behind. 


* But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When he gazes in my face: 

He will say, ‘O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in, 

And I kneel here for thy grace!’ 


“ Then, ay, then he shall kneel low, 
With the red-roan steed anear him, 
Which shall seem to understand, 
Till I answer, ‘ Rise and go! 
For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.’ 


** Then he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say, 
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. Explain: doubles (5); guile (22); discover (23). 

. Explain line 29. 

. Explain: housed in azure (32). 

. Explain lines 40-42. What is a shrine? 

. What is there unusual about the use of the word gift (48)? 
. Explain lines 50-51. 
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E. B. BROWNING 


Nathless maiden-brave, ‘ Farewell,’ 
I will utter, and dissemble— 
‘ Light to-morrow with to-day!’ 


“Then he ’ll ride‘among the hills 
To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong; 

To make straight:distorted wills, 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which the wicked bear along. 


“‘ Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain, 
And kneel down beside my feet— 
‘ Lo, my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity’s*counting! 
What wilt thou exchange for it?’ 


* And the first time, I will send 
A little rosebud fora guerdon, 
And the second time, a glove; 
But the third time—I may bend 
From my pride, and answer—‘ Pardon, 
If he comes to take my love.’ 


“ Then the young foot-page will run, 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee: 

“T am a duke’s eldest son, 
Thousand serfs do call me master, 

But, O Love, I love but thee!’ 


“He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds: 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds.” 


Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily, 
Tied the bonnet, donn’d the shoe, 
And went homeward round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily, 
What more eggs were with the two. 
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Pushing thro’ the elm-tree copse, 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted, 
Where the osier pathway leads, 
Past the boughs she stoops—and stops. 
Lo, the white swan had deserted! 95 
And a rat had gnaw’d the reeds! 


Ellie went home sad and slow. 
If she found the lover ever, 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 

Sooth I know not; but I know 100 
She could never show him—never, 

That swan’s nest among the reeds. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING (1806-1861). 
7. Explain line 54 and lines 58-60. 


8. Explain: gage (64); for thy pity’s counting (65); guerdon (68); 
serfs (77); soul-tied by one troth (82); copse (91); osier (93). 


An Elfin Knight 


He put his acorn helmet on; 

It was plumed of the silk of the thistle down; 

The corselet plate that guarded his breast 

Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 

His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 

Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 

His shield was the shell of a ladybird green, 

Studs of gold on a ground of green; 

And the quivering lance which he brandished bright, 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 


Swift he bestrode his firefly steed; 
He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 
And away like a glance of thought he flew, 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket star. 
JosEPH RODMAN DRAKE (1795-1820). 


of 


BROWNING 


An Incident of the French Camp 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 
A mile or so away,” 

On a little mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our storming day; 

With neck out-thrust,.you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 
That soar to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader Lannes 
Waver at yonder wall,” 

Out ’twixt the battery-smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on‘bound, 

Full galloping; nor bridle drew 
Until he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung.in smiling joy, 
And held himself erect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy 
You hardly could suspect ; 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came thro’)— 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but shot in two. 


“ Well,” cried he, “ Emperor, by God’s grace 
We ’ve got you Ratisbon! 
The Marshal ’s in the market-place, 
And you ’ll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans, 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 
Perched him!” ‘The Chief’s eye flashed, his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The Chief’s eye flashed; but presently 
Softened itself, as sheathes 

A film the mother eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes: 
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“You ’re wounded!” “ Nay,”’ his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said: 
“1 ’m killed, sire!’ And, his Chief beside, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 40 
ROBERT BROWNING (1812-89). 


Line 1. Ratisbon, a town in Bavaria, besieged and captured by the 
French, 1809. 


. Explain lines 7, 8, and line 10. 

2. Explain: Let Lannes waver (11); bound on bound (14); by just his 
horse’s mane (19). 

3. What could you hardly suspect (20)? 

4. Explain the metaphor of line 29. 

5. Explain: to heart’s desire (30); soared up again Go. 

6. Explain the simile of lines 34-36. 

47. Explain: touched to the quick (38); his Chief beside (39). 


The Moon 


O, look at the moon! 

She is shining up there; 
O mother, she looks 

Like a lamp in the air. 


Last week she was smaller, 5 
And shaped like a bow; 

But now she ’s grown bigger, 
And round as an O. 


Pretty moon, pretty moon, 

How you shine on the door, 10 
And make it all bright 

On my nursery floor! 


You shine on my playthings, 
And show me their place, 

And I love to look up 15 
At your pretty face. 


And there is a star 
Close by you, and maybe 
That small twinkling star 
Is your little baby. 20 


Eviza Lee FOLLEN (1787-1859). 
(D 287) 5 


56 LONGFELLOW 


A Giant 


Behold a giant am I! 
Aloft here in my tower, 
With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize-and the wheat and the rye. 
And ground them into flour. 5 


I look down over the farms; 
In the fields of green I see 
The harvest that is to be, 
And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 10 


I hear the sound of flails 
Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 15 


I stand here in my place 
With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow, 
I meet it face to face 
As a brave man meets his foe. 20 


And while we wrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands; 
For he knows what makes him thrive, 
And makes him lord of lands. 25 


And on Sunday I take my rest; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low melodious din. 
I cross my hands on my breast, 
And all is peace within. 30 


HENRY WapsworTH LONGFELLOW (1807-1882). 


1. What is meant by the Giant? 

2. Explain: aloft (2); granite jaws (3); is to be (8); flails (11); 
threshing-floors (12). 

3. Explain how the giant meets his foe. 

4. Explain lines 23 and 29. 


LEAR 


The Owl and the Pussy-cat 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat went to sea 
’ In a beautiful pea-green boat; 
They took some honey, and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 
The Owl looked up to the moon above, 
And sang to a small guitar: 
“O lovely Pussy! O Pussy, my love! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are— 
You are, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are 


” 
! 


Pussy said to the owl: “ You elegant fowl! 
How charmingly sweet you sing! 


O let us be married—too long we have tarried— 


But what shall we do for a ring?” 
They sailed away for a year and a day 
To the land where the Bong-tree grows, 
And there in a wood, a Piggy-wig stood 
With a ring in the end of his nose— 
His nose, 
With a ring in the end of his nose. 


“ Dear Pig, are you willing to sell for one shilling 


Your ring?” Said the Piggy, “ I will.” 


So they took it away, and were married next day 


By the turkey who lives on the hill. 
They dined upon mince and slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon, 
And hand in hand on the edge of the sand 
They danced by the light of the moon— 
The moon, 
They danced by the light of the moon. 
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Line 25. guince, a fruit used to make jelly. 
26. runcible, a made-up word of doubtful meaning if any. 


What do you notice peculiar in line 12? 
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WHITTIER 


Red Riding Hood 


On the wide lawn the snow lay deep 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine trees sung, 
The naked elm®boughs tossed and swung; 
While, through the window, frosty-starred 
Against the sunset-purple barred, 

We saw the sombre crow flap by, 

The hawk’s grey fleck along the sky, 

The crested blue-jay flitting swift, 

The squirrel poising on the drift, 

Erect, alert, his broad grey tail 

Set to the north“wind like a sail. 


It came to pass_one little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 
Had melted from the frost’s eclipse; 
“O see,” she cried, “ the poor blue jays! 
What is it that the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He ’s asking for my nuts I know: 
May I not feed them on the snow?” 


Half-lost within her boots, her head 
Warm-sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She floundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale; 
Now sinking in a drift so low, 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of colour on the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn, 
And thus her timid guests bespoke: 
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““ Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak— 

Come, black old crow—come poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper ’s blown away! 

Don’t be afraid, we all are good; 40 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding Hood!” 


O Thou, whose care is over all, 
Who heedest e’en the sparrow’s fall, 
Keep in the little maiden’s breast 
The pity which is now its guest! 45 
Let not her cultured years make less 
The childhood charm of tenderness 
But let her feel as well as know, 
Nor harder with her polish grow! ~ 
Unmoved by sentimental grief 50 
That wails along some printed leaf, 
But prompt with kindly word and deed 
To own the claims of all who need; 
Let the grown woman’s self make good 
The promise of Red Riding Hood. 55 
JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (1807-1892). 
1. Explain: lawn (1); sunset-purple (6); grey fleck (8); potsing, drift 
(10); flattened face (14); dew (15). 
2. Explain lines 17, 18. 
3. Explain: half-lost (25); floundered (28). 
4. Who or what was so low (31). 
5. Explain lines 43, 45, 46-49, 50-51, 54, 55. 


The Silent Snake 


The birds go fluttering in the air, 
The rabbits run and skip, 
Brown squirrels race along the bough, 
The May-flies rise and dip; 
But, whilst these creatures play and leap, 
The silent snake goes creepy-creep! 


The birdies sing and whistle loud, 
The busy insects hum, 
The squirrels chat, the frogs say “ croak!” 
But the snake is always dumb. 
With not a sound through grasses deep 
The silent snake goes creepy-creep! ANON. 


LEAR 


The Pobble who has no Toes 


I 


The Pobble who has fid toes 
Had once as many as we; 

When they said, ‘‘ Some day you may lose them all ”, 
He replied—* Fish fiddle-de-dee!”’ 

And his Aunt Jobiska made him drink 

Lavender water tinged. with pink, 

For she said, “‘ The World in general knows 

There ’s nothing so good for a Pobble’s toes!” 


Il 


The Pobble who has no toes 

Swam across the Bristol Channel; 
But before he set out.he wrapped his nose 

In a piece of scarlet flannel. 
For his Aunt Jobiska said, ““ No harm 
Can come to his toes if his nose is warm; 
And it ’s perfectly known that a Pobble’s toes 
Are safe—provided he minds his nose.” 


Ill 


The Pobble swam fast and well, 

And when boats or ships came near him, 
He tinkledy-binkledy-winkled a bell, 

So that all the world could hear him. 
And all the Sailors and Admirals cried, 
When they saw him nearing the farther side— 
““ He has gone to fish, for his Aunt Jobiska’s 
Runcible Cat with crimson whiskers!” 


IV 


But before he touched the shore, 
The shore of the Bristol Channel, 

A sea-green Porpoise carried away 
His wrapper of scarlet flannel. 
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And when he came to observe his feet, 

Formerly garnished with toes so neat, 30 
His face at once became forlorn 

On perceiving that all his toes were gone! 


V 
And nobody ever knew, 
From that dark day to the present, 
Whoso had taken the Pobble’s toes, 35 
In a manner so far from pleasant. 
Whether the shrimps or crawfish gray, 
Or crafty mermaids stole them away— ~ 
Nobody knew; and nobody knows 
How the Pobble was robbed of his twice five toes! 40 


VI 


The Pobble who has no toes 

Was placed in a friendly Bark, 
And they rowed him back, and carried him up 

To his Aunt Jobiska’s Park. 
And she made him a feast at his earnest wish 45 
Of eggs and buttercups fried with fish; 
And she said—“ It ’s a fact the whole world knows, 
That Pobbles are happier without their toes.” 


Epwarp LEar. 


Explain: provided (16); forlorn (31); bark (42). Give another spell- 
ing for the last word. 


‘The Cuckoo 


The cuckoo ’s a fine bird, he sings as he flies; 

He brings us good tidings, he tells us no lies. 

He sucks all sweet flowers to make his voice clear; 
And when he sings ‘‘ Cuckoo! ”, the summer is near. 


ANON. 
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WHYTEHEAD 


To a Spider 


Patient creature, sitting there, 
Fisher of the deep-blue air, 
With thy net of filing twine 
Stretched upom.my cottage vine, 
Sure a quiet heart is thine! 5 


I have watched thee there this hour 
In thy secret leafy bower; 
All the while a single fly, 
Has not flown thy meshes by— 
They are empty, night is nigh. 10 


Yet thou lonesome thing, for thee 
Few have thought or sympathy 
Where thy scanty food to get, 
Thou that weary watch dost set 
By thy solitary net. 15 


Thou as God has.given thee skill, 
Dost thy humble task fulfil, 
Busy at thy lines outspread, 
Mending up eath broken thread; 
Thus thy little life is led. 20 


Yet belike some idler’s hand, 
Who nature cannot understand, 
As in pity for thy prey, 
All thy toil for many a day 
At one stroke will sweep away. 25 


Shame upon the delicate sense 
That at thee would take offence! 
Thus some passing qualm to smother 
Oft will man, too, treat his brother, 
Wronging one to right another. 30 


O how selfish and unsound 
Such sensibility is found! 
Few there are of those, I trow, 
Who such tender hearts avow 
Half as innocent as thou. 35 


The Rev. THomas WHYTEHEAD (1815-1895). 


ALEXANDER 
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Line 3. (filing, thread-like, cf. filament. 


. Explain: belike (21). 
. Who cannot understand (22)? 
. Explain: delicate sense (26). 

. Who are the one and another 
. Explain: avow (34). 


STI OuB WD 


- Is thought (12) a noun or a verb? 
. Explain: weary watch dost set (14). 


What is it called later in the poem? 
(30) in this case? 


How do such people avow tender hearts? 


Evening Song 


Little birds sleep sweetly 
In their soft round nests, 
Crouching in the cover 

Of their mothers’ breasts. 


Little lambs like quiet, 


All the summer night, 


With their old 


Warm, and soft, and white. 


But more sweet and quiet 


Lie our little heads, 


With our own 
Sitting by our 
And their soft 


Sing our hush- 
While the room grows darker 


And we shut our eyes. 


And we play at evening 
Round our fathers’ knees; 
Birds are not so merry, 


Singing on the trees; 


Lambs are not 


5 

ewe mothers, 

10 
dear mothers 
beds; 
sweet voices 
a-bies, 

15 

20 


so happy, 


Mid the meadow flowers; 
They have play and pleasure 
But not love like ours. 


C. Frances ALEXANDER (1818-1895). 


1. Explain line 5. 
2. Who are soft and white (8)? 
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SAXE 


The Blind Men and the Elephant 


It was six men of Hindostan, 
To learning | much inclined, 
Who went tosée the Elephant, 
(Though all-of them were blind); 
That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 


The first approached the Elephant, 
And happening to fall 

Against his braad and sturdy side, 
At once began to bawl: 

“ Bless me, it seems the Elephant 
Is very like a wall.” 


The second, feeling of his tusk, 
Cried, ‘‘ Ho! what have we here 

So very round.and smooth and sharp? 
To me ’t is mighty clear 

This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear.” 


The third approached the animal, 
And happening to take 

The squirming trunk within his hands, 
Then boldly up and spake: 

“ T see,” quoth he, “ the Elephant 
Is very like a snake.” 


The fourth stretched out his eager hand 
And felt about the knee, 

“What most this aby) beast is like 
Is mighty plain,”’ quoth he; 

“°T is clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree.” 
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The fifth who chanced to touch the ear 
Said, “‘ Even the blindest man 

Can tell what this resembles most; 
Deny the fact who can, 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan.” 


The stxth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope, 

Than, seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“IT see,” cried he, “ the Elephant 
Is very like a rope.” 


And so these men of Hindostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right 
And all were in the wrong. 


Joun Goprrey Saxe (1816-1887), 


1. Explain lines 5, 6. 
2. What unusal expression is there in line 13? 


Violets 


I know, blue modest violets 
Gleaming with dew at morn— 

I know the place you come from, 
And the way that you are born! 


When God cuts holes in heaven— 
The holes the stars look through— 
He lets the scraps fall down to earth; 
The little scraps are you! 
ANON. 


RANDS 


Juan de Pareja 
(THE FaITHFut COLOUR-GRINDER OF VELASQUEZ) 
val 


** I clean the brushes; the colours I grind, 
Prepare the palettes, the studio sweep; 

When my master paints, I stand behind, 
And I paint, myself, when he is asleep. 


*“‘ T study the trees, the houses, the men, 
The rocks, the rivers, and skies so blue; 
I am a painter’s slave—what then? 
I mean to be a painter too!”’ 


So thought the slave one busy day, 
As nigh Velasquez” chair he stood; 
The master said, as he turned that way, 
“‘ Juan, my colour-grinder good, 


** There was never, in all the land, 
Such a servant, boy, as you, 

Swift of thought and steady of hand, 
Ready of will, and always true.” 


II 


Time, incessant, rolled away, 

For master and slave alike it rolled, 
To-morrow glided into to-day, 

And the new year soon became the old. 


And Juan, who held his secret dear, 
As a man with a will is apt to do, 

Went with his master far and near, 
And painted on, while no one knew. 


Twice he went to Italy, 
Growing in years, and wit, and skill, 

And one day he said, “ The King shall see— 
To-morrow, to-morrow, I think I will! 
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“TJ will turn my picture, face to the wall, 
That whosoever shall pass thereby 

Will say, ‘ What may you this picture call, 
Which stands so bashfully all awry?’ ” 


Ill 


Philip the Fourth, King of Spain, 
Came to the painter’s studio, 

Walked up the room and down again, 
Seeing the pictures all of a row. 


But oh, what moments the slave endures 
As King Philip turns his picture reund! 
“* Velasquez mine, this is not yours?” 
Then down sank Juan, his knees on the ground, 


And told his tale, till, wondering, 
Philip said, ‘‘ Painters should be free!”’ 
And Juan kissed the hand of the King, 
And rose, a free man, from his knee. 


IV 


Scholar now, a slave no more, 
While his master lived he stayed at his side, 
Then served the daughter, a few years more, 
Faithfully, kindly, till he died. 


And this is the story, true as truth, 
Of Juan, the colour-grinder brave, 

Who kept, through a humble and toilsome youth, 
A heart that controlled the lot of a slave! 


WitiiaM BricHty Ranps (1823-1882). 


Line 10. Velasquez, a famous Spanish painter. 


I 


. Explain: palettes, studio (2); ready of will (16); incessant (17). 


2. Explain lines 15, 16, 19, 21-2. 


3 
4 
5 


. Explain: wit (26); awry (32). 
. Who died (48)? 


. Explain lines 51, 52. 
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Stalky Jack 


I knew a boy who took long walks, 

Who lived on beans and ate the stalks; 

To the Giant’s Country he lost his way; 

They kept him there for a year and a day, 

But he has not been the same boy since; 5 
An alteration he did evince; 

For you may suppose that he underwent 

A change in his notions of extent! 


He looks with contempt on a nice high door, 
And tries to walk in atthe second floor; 10 
He stares with surprisé at a basin of soup, 
He fancies a bow] as large as a hoop; 
He calls the people minniken mites; 
He calls a sirloin a couple of bites! 
Things having come to these pretty passes, 15 
They bought him some magnifying glasses. 
~ 


He put on the goggles, and said, “‘ My eyes! 

The world has come to its proper size!” 

But all the boys cry, “‘ Stalky John! 

There you go with your goggles on.” 20 
What girl would marry him—and quite right— 

To be taken for three times her proper height? 

So this comes of taking extravagant walks, 

And living on beans and eating the stalks. 


WILLIAM BriGHTY RANDS. 


1. Did Jack mean to go to the Giant’s Country? Did he actually 
go there? 

2. Explain: evince (6). 

3. Explain lines 7-8. What is the present tense of underwent? 

4. Explain: fancies (12). 

5. What is the usual form of mznniken? 

6. What is there peculiar about pretty passes (15)? 
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The Pedlar’s Caravan 


I wish I lived in a caravan, 

With a horse to drive, like a pedlar-man! 
Where he comes from nobody knows, 
Or where he goes to, but on he goes! 


His caravan has windows too, 5 
And a chimney of tin, that the smoke comes through; 
He has a wife, with a baby brown, 

And they go riding from town to town. 


Chairs to mend, and delf to sell! 

He clashes the basins like a bell; 10 
Tea-trays, baskets, neat and trim; 

Plates, with alphabets round the rim! 


The roads are brown, and the sea is green, 

But his house is like a bathing-machine; 

The world is round, and he can ride, 15 
Rumble and slash, to the other side! 


With the pedlar-man I should like to roam, 

And write a book when I came home; 

All the people would read my book, 

Just like the Travels of Captain Cook! 20 
WILLIAM BRIGHTY RANDs. 


Line g. delf, a kind of earthenware originally made at Delft, 
Holland. 


If I were an Apple 


If I were an apple and grew on a tree, 

I think I’d drop down on a nice boy like me; 

I wouldn’t stay there, giving nobody joy; 

Id fail down at once and say, “‘ Eat me, my boy!” 
ANON. 
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Shut the Door 


Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore— 
No doubt you have:heard the name before— 
Was a boy who never would shut the door. 


The wind might whistle, the wind might roar, 
And teeth be aching, and throats be sore; 5 
But still he never would shut the door. 


His father would beg, his mother implore, 
“ Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 
We really do wish you would shut the door!” 


When he walked forth the folks would roar, 10 
“ Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore, 
Can’t you remember to shut the door?” 


They rigged out a shutter with sail and oar, 
And threatened to pack off Gustavus Gore 
On a voyage of penance to Singapore. 15 


But he begged for mercy, and said, ‘‘ No more! 
Pray do not send me to Singapore 
On a shutter, and then I will shut the door!” 


“You will?” said his parents. ‘‘ Then keep on shore! 
But mind you do! For the plague is sore 20 
Of a fellow that never will shut the door, 

Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore.” 


WILLIAM BrIGHTY RANDS. 
1, Explain: rigged out (13); penance (15). 


2. Explain the use of the query mark in line 19. 
3. Explain: plague, sore (20). 


CARY 


Little Gottlieb 


(A CuristMas Story) 


Across the German Ocean, 
In a country far from our own, 

Once a poor little boy, named Gottlieb, 
Lived with his mother alone. 


He was not large enough to work, 
And his mother could do no more 


(Though she scarcely laid her knitting down) 


Than keep the wolf from the door. 


She had to take their threadbare clothes, 
And turn, and patch, and darn; 

For never any woman yet 
Grew rich by knitting yarn. 


And oft at night beside her chair, 
Would Gottlieb sit, and plan 

The wonderful things he would do for her, 
When he grew to be a man. 


One night she sat and knitted, 
And Gottlieb sat and dreamed, 

When a happy fancy all at once 
Upon his vision beamed. 


”T was only a week till Christmas, 
And Gottlieb knew that then 

The Christ-Child, who was born that day 
Sent down good gifts to men. 


But he said, “‘ He will never find us, 
Our home is so mean and small; 
And we who have most need of them, 

‘Will get no gifts at all.” 


1. What is another name for the German Ocean? 


2. Explain 
(D 287 ) 


line 8, and lines 19, 20. 
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When all at once a happy light 
Came into his eyes so blue, 

And lighted up his face with smiles, 
As he thought what he could do. 


Next day when the postman’s letters 
Came from all-over the land, 

Came one for the Christ-Child written 
In a child’s poor trembling hand. 


You may think the postman was troubled 
What in the world to do; 

So he went to the Burgomaster, 
As the wisest man he knew. 


And when they opéned the letter, 
They stood almost dismayed 

That such a little child should dare 
To ask the Lord for aid. 


Then the Burgomaster stammered 
And scarce knew what to speak, 
And hastily he brushed aside 
A drop, like a tear, from his cheek. 


Then up he spake right gruffly, 
And turned himself about: 

“This must be a very foolish boy 
And a small one too, no doubt.” 


A wise and learned man was he, 
Men called him good and just; 

But his wisdom seemed like foolishness 
By that weak child’s simple trust. 


Now when the morn of Christmas came 
And the long, long week was done, 
Poor Gottlieb, who could scarcely sleep, 

Rose up before the sun, 
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And hastened to his mother, 
But he scarce might speak for fear, 
When he saw her wondering look, and saw 
The Burgomaster near. 


Amazed the poor child looked, to find 
The hearth was piled with wood, 

And the table, never filled before, 
Was heaped with dainty food. 


Then half to hide from himself the truth 
The Burgomaster said, 

While the mother blessed him on her knees, 
And Gottlieb shook for dread: 


“ Nay, give no thanks, my worthy dame, 
To such as me for aid, 

Be grateful to your little son, 
And the Lord to whom he prayed!” 


Then turning round to Gottlieb, 
“Your written prayer, you see, 

Came not to Whom it was addressed, 
It only came to me! 


“T was but a foolish thing you did, 
As you must understand, 

For though the gifts are yours, you know, 
You have them from my hand.” 


Then Gottlieb answered fearlessly 
Where he humbly stood apart, 
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‘* But the Christ-Child sent them all the same, 
He put the thought in your heart.” 


PuHa@sBe Cary (1824-1871). 


Line 39. Burgomaster, an official similar to our mayor. 


3. What kind of man was the Burgomaster in character? 
4. Explain the talk between Little Gottlieb and the Burgomaster. 
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The Lepracaun or the Fairy Shoemaker 


Little Cowboy, what have you heard, 
Up on the lonely rath’s green mound? 
Only the plaintive yellow bird 
Sighing in sultry fields around, 

Chary, chary, chary,-chee-ee!— 

Only the grasshopper and the bee?— 
“ Tip-tap, rip-rap, 
Tick-a-tack-too! 

Scarlet leather, sewn together, 
This will make a shoe. 

Left, right, pull it tight; 
Summer days.are warm; 

Underground in, winter, 
Laughing at the storm!” 

Lay your ear close to the hill. 

Do you not catch’the tiny clamour, 
Busy click of an elfin hammer, 
Voice of the Lepracaun singing shrill 
As he merrily plies his trade? 
He ’s a span 
And a quarter in height. 
Get him in sight, hold him tight, 
And you ’re a made 
Man! 


You watch your cattle the summer day, 
Sup on potatoes, sleep in the hay; 

How would you like to roll in your carriage, 
Look for a duchess’s daughter in marriage? 
Seize the Shoe-maker—then you may! 

‘* Big boots a-hunting, 
Sandals in the hall, 
White for a wedding-feast, 
Pink for a ball. 
This way, that way, 
So we make a shoe; 
Getting rich every stitch, 
Tick-tack-too!”’ 
Nine-and-ninety treasure-crocks 
This keen miser-fairy hath, 
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Hid in mountains, woods, and rocks, 40 
Ruin and round-tow’r, cave and rath, 
And where the cormorants build; 
From times of old 
Guarded by him; 
Each of them fill’d 45 
Full to the brim 
With gold! 


I caught him at work one day, myself, 
In the castle-ditch, where foxglove grows; 
A wrinkled, wizen’d, and bearded EIf, 50 
Spectacles stuck on his pointed nose, 
Silver buckles to his hose, 
Leather apron—shoe in his lap— 
“ Rip-rap, tip-tap, 
Tick-tack-too! 55 
(A grasshopper on my cap! 
Away the moth flew!) 
Buskins for a fairy prince, 
Brogues for his son— 
Pay me well, pay me well 60 
When the job is done!”’ 
The rogue was mine, beyond a doubt. 
I stared at him; he stared at me; 
“Servant, Sir!” “‘ Humph!” says he, 
And pull’d a snuff-box out. 65 
He took a long pinch, look’d better pleased, 
The queer little Lepracaun; 
Offer’d the box with a whimsical grace— 
Pouf! he flung the dust in my face, 
And, while I sneezed, 70 
Was gone! 
WILLIAM ALLINGHAM (1824-18809). 


Lepracaun, a good-natured little brownie who helps Irish house- 
wives, mends shoes, grinds corn, &c. 

Line 2. rath, an ancient hill fort in Ireland. 

38. crock, earthenware vessel. 

42. cormorant, a gluttonous seabird. 

58. buskin, half boot, half sandal. 

59. brogues, a stout coarse shoe (Irish). 

1. Explain: him (44); them (45). 

2. What other meaning has the word brogue? 
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The Fairies 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together: 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 


Down along the rocky shore 
Some make their home, 

They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 

Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain-lake, 

With frogs for their watch-dogs, 

All night awake. 


High on the hill“top 

The old King sits; 
He is now so old and grey 

He ’s nigh lost his wits. 
With a bridge of white mist 

Columbkill he crosses, 
On his stately journeys 

From Slieveleague to Rosses; 

Or going up with music 

On cold starry nights, 
To sup with the Queen 

Of the gay Northern Lights. 


They stole little Bridget 
For seven years long; 

When she came down again 
Her friends were all gone. 
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1. Explain: airy (1); rushy (2). 
2. Why are the frogs like watch-dogs? 


ALLINGHAM 
They took her lightly back, 


Between the night and morrow, 
They thought that she was fast asleep, 
But she was dead with sorrow. 


They have kept her ever since 
Deep within the lake, 

On a bed of flag leaves, 
Watching till she wake. 


By the craggy hill-side, 
Through the mosses bare 
They have planted thorn-trees 

For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring 
As dig one up in spite, 
He shall find their thornies set 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather! 
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WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


Line 22. Columbhkiil, a mountain in Ireland. 
24. Slheveleague, a mountain south-west of Donegal, Ireland. 


Rosses, ‘‘ the peninsulas,”’ also in Donegai. 


28. Northern Lights, the aurora borealis. 


Explain line 45. 
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The Wind and the Moon 


Said the Wind to the Moon, “ I will blow you out; 
You stare 
In the air vs 
Like a ghost in a.chair. 

Always looking what fam about— 

I hate to be watched; I "Il blow you out.” 


The Wind blew hard, and out went the Moon. 
_ So, deep 
On a heap 
Of clouds to sleep, 
Down lay the Wind, and slumbered soon, 
Muttering low, “ I ’ve.done for that Moon.” 


He turned in his bed; "she was there again! 
On high ~ 
In the sky 
With her one ghost eye, 
The Moon shone white and alive and plain. 
Said the Wind, “ I will blow you out again.” 


The Wind blew hard and the Moon grew dim. 
“ With my sledge 
And my wedge, 
I have knocked off her edge! 

If only I blow right fierce and grim, 

The creature will soon be dimmer than dim.” 


He blew and he blew, and she thinned to a thread. 
“One puff 
More ’s enough 
To blow her to snuff! 

One good puff more where the last was bred, 

And glimmer, glimmer, glum will go the thread.” 


He blew a great blast and the thread was gone; 
In the air 
Nowhere 
Was a moonbeam bare; 

Far off and harmless the shy stars shone: 

Sure and certain the Moon was gone! 
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The Wind he took to his revels once more; 
On down, 
In town, 
Like a merry-mad clown, 

He leaped and halloed with whistle and roar. 
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40 


“What ’s that?” The glimmering thread once more! 


He flew in a rage—he danced and blew; 
But in vain 
Was the pain 
Of his bursting brain; 
For still the broader the moon-scrap grew, 
The broader he swelled his big cheeks and blew. 


Slowly she grew—till she filled the night, 
And shone 
On her throne 
In the sky alone, 
A matchless, wonderful silvery light, 
Radiant and lovely, the queen of the night. 


Said the Wind—“ What a marvel of power am I! 
With my breath, 
Good faith! 
I blew her to death— 

First blew her away right out of the sky— 

Then blew her in; what strength have I!” 


But the Moon she knew nothing about the affair; 
For, high 
In the sky, 
With her one white eye, 

Motionless miles above the air, 

She had never heard the great Wind blare. 


GrorcE MacDOonaLp (1824-1905). 
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A Night with a Wolf 


Little one, come to my knee! 
Hark how the rdin is pouring 

Over the roof, in the pitch-black night, 
And the wind in the woods a-roaring! 


Hush, my darling, and listen, 5 
Then pay for the story with kisses: 

Father was lost in the pitch-black night, 
In just such a storm as this is! 


High up on the lonely mountains, 

Where the wild men watched and waited; 10 
Wolves in the forest, and bears in the bush, 

And I on my path belated. 


The rain and the night together 
Came down, and the wind came after, 

Bending the props of the pine-tree roof, 15 
And snapping many a rafter. 


I crept along in the darkness, 
Stunned, and bruised, and blinded— 
Crept to a fir with thick-set boughs, 
And a sheltering rock behind it. 20 


There, from the blowing and raining 
Crouching, I sought to hide me: 

Something rustled, two green eyes shone, 
And a wolf lay down beside me. 


Little one, be not frightened; 25 
I and the wolf together, 

Side by side, through the long, long night, 
Hid from the awful weather. 


His wet fur pressed against me; 

Each of us warmed the other: 30 
Each of us felt, in the stormy dark, 

That beast and man was brother. 
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And when the falling forest 
No longer crashed in warning, 

Each of us went from our hiding-place 35 
Forth in the wild, wet morning. 


Darling, kiss me payment! 
Hark how the wind is roaring: 
Father’s house is a better place 
When the stormy rain is pouring! 40 


James BayarD TayLor (1825-1878). 


Explain: belated (12); payment (37). 


About the Fairies 


Pray, where are the little bluebells gone, 
That lately bloomed in the wood? 

Why, the little fairies have each taken one, 
And put it on for a hood. 


And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone, 5 
That waved in the summer breeze? 

Oh, the fairies have taken them, every one, 
To plant in their gardens like trees. 


And where are the great big blue-bottles gone, 

That buzzed in their busy pride? 10 
Oh, the fairies have caught them, every one, 

And have broken them in, to ride. 


And they ’ve taken the glow-worms to light their halls 
And the cricket to sing them a song; 

And the great red rose leaves to paper their walls, 15 
And they ’re feasting the whole night long. 


And when Spring comes back with its soft mild ray, 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The fairies bring what they ’ve taken away, 
And give it us all again. ~ 20 
JEAN INGELOW (1820-1897). 


82 DODGSON 


The Lobster Quadrille 


“ Will you walk a little faster?” said a whiting to a snail. 

“‘ There ’s a porpoise close behind us, and he’s treading on 
my tail. a 

See how eagerly the lobsters and the turtles all advance! 

They are waiting on the shingle—will you come and join the 


dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the 
dance? 5 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t you join 
the dance? . 


. 


“You can really have no notion how delightful it will be, 
When they take us up and throw us, with the lobsters, out to 


sea!” 
But the snail replied, ‘‘ Too far, too far!” and gave a look 
askance— 
Said he thanked the whiting kindly, but he would not join the 
dance. 10 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, would not join 
the dance. 
Would not, could not, would not, could not, could not join 
the dance. 


““ What matters it how far we go?” his scaly friend replied. 
“There is another shore, you know, upon the other side. 
The farther off from England the nearer is to France— 15 
Then turn not pale, beloved snail, but come and join the dance, 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, will you join the 
dance? 
Will you, won’t you, will you, won’t you, won’t you join the 
dance?” 


CuarLes Lutwipce Dopcson (1832-1898). 


Explain: shingle (4); askance (9); scaly (13). 
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The Bee and the Lily 


“ Buzz!” went the Bee with a merry din. 

“Who ’s there?” cried the Lily, her cup within. 
“Your gossip, the Bee, with a tale so funny, 

To hum in your ear while you brew your honey; 

But you must not repeat it for love or money! 5 
Buzz!” went the rogue, with a merry din, 

As the Lily opened and let him in. 


“ Why, Lily, I vow it ’s a palace quite, 
This kitchen of yours, so warm and white, 
And such fine honey! Now might I venture 10 
To sniff, for a moment, to . . . taste, to sip 
A morsel, merely to moisten my lip, 
Without incurring thereby your censure?”’ 
** Oh,” said the Lily, “ pray eat your fill.” 
So the Bee set to work with a right good will; 15 
He fluttered and buzzed, he tried and tasted, 
Nothing was missed and nothing wasted; 
He ate and he ate—it was really funny 
To see him swallow such heaps of honey. 
‘ He swallowed it all; and, when cups and platters, 20 
And saucers and jars, and other matters, 
Were emptied at last, and not a drop 
Remained—“ Well, now,” said the Lily, “ stop, 
And be sober and steady, my gossip dear, 
While you whisper, cosily, in my ear, 25 
The tale you promised so rare and new.” 
“ Buzz!”’ said the Bee, and away he flew. 


Tuomas WEsTwoopD (1814-1888). 


Explain: incurring your censure (13). 


CARRYL 


The Plaint of the Camel 


Canary-birds feed on sugar and seed, 
Parrots have crackers to crunch; 
And as for the poodles, they tell me the noodles 
Have chicken and cream for their lunch. 
But there ’s never a question 5 
About my digestion, 
ANYTHING does for me. 


Cats, you ’re aware, can repose in a chair, 
Chickens can roost upon rails; 

Puppies are able to sleep in a stable, 10 
And oysters can’slumber in pails. 

But no one supposes 

A poor Camel dozes. 
ANY PLACE does for me. 


Lambs are enclosed where it ’s never exposed, 15 
Coops are constructed for hens; 

Kittens are treated to houses well heated, 
And pigs are protected by pens. 

But a Camel comes. handy 

Wherever it ’s sandy, 20 
ANYWHERE does for me. 


People would laugh if you rode a giraffe, 
Or mounted the back of an ox; 
It ’s nobody’s habit to ride on a rabbit, 
Or try to bestraddle a fox. 25 
But as for a Camel, he’s 
Ridden by families— 
ANY LOAD does for me. 


A snake is as round as a hole in the ground; 
Weasels are wavy and sleek; 30 
And no alligator could ever be straighter 
Than lizards that live in a creek. 
But a camel ’s all lumpy, 
And bumpy, and humpy, 
ANY SHAPE does for me. 35 


CHARLES EDWARD Carry (1842-1920). 


EWING 


A Friend in the Garden 


He is not John the gardener, 
And yet the whole day long 

Employs himself most usefully 
The flower-beds among. 


He is not Tom the pussy-cat; 
And yet the other day, 

With stealthy stride and glistening eye, 
He crept upon his prey. 


He is not Dash, the dear old dog, 
And yet, perhaps, if you 

Took pains with him and petted him, 
You ’d come to love him too. 


He ’s not a blackbird, though he chirps, 
And though he once was black; 

And now he wears a loose grey coat, 
All wrinkled on the back. 


He ’s got a very dirty face, 
And very shining eyes! 

He sometimes comes and sits indoors. 
He looks—and p’r’aps is—wise. 


But in a sunny flower-bed 
He has his fixed abode; 

He eats the things that eat my plants— 
He is a friendly 


10 


20 


Jutiana Horatia Ewine (1841-1885). 


1. Explain line 4. 
2. Explain: prey (8); fixed abode (22). 
3. What is the missing word in the last line? 
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The Twins 


In form and feature, face and limb, 
I grew so like my brother, 
That folks got taking me for him, 
And each for one another. 
It puzzled all our kith and kin, 5 
It reached’a fearful pitch, 
For one of us was born a twin, 
Yet not a soul knew which. 


One day to make the matter worse 
Before our names were fixed, 10 
As we were being washed by nurse, 
We got completely mixed; 
And thus you see by fate’s decree, 
Or rather-Nurse’s whim, 
My brother John got christened me, 15 
And I got christened him. 


This fatal likeness ever dogged 
My footsteps when at school, 
And I was always getting flogged, 
For John turned out a fool. 20 
I put this question fruitlessly 
To every one I knew, 
‘What would you do, if you were me, 
To prove that you were you?” 


Our close resemblance turned the tide 25 
Of my domestic life, 
For somehow, my intended bride 
Became my brother’s wife. 
In fact, year after year, the same 
Absurd mistakes went on, 30 
And when I died, the neighbours came 
And buried brother John. 


HENRY SAMBROOKE LEIGH (1837-1883). 


Explain: kith and kin (5); pitch (6); fate’s decree (13); whim (14), 
dogged (17); fruitlessly (21); turned the tide (25) 
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The Death of Puck 


I fear that Puck is dead—it is so long 
Since men last saw him—dead with all the rest 
Of that sweet elfin crew that made their nest 

In hollow nuts, where hazels sing their song; 

Dead and for ever, like the antique throng 5 
The elves replaced; the Dryad that you guessed 
Behind the leaves; the Naiad weed bedressed; 

The leaf-eared Faun that loved to lead you wrong. 


Tell me, thou hopping Robin, hast thou met 

A little man, no bigger than thyself, - 10 
Whom they call Puck, where woodland bells are wet? 

Tell me, thou Wood-mouse, hast thou seen an elf 
Whom they call Puck, and is he seated yet, 

Capped with a snail-shell, on his mushroom shelf? 


The Robin gave three hops, and chirped, and said: 15 
“Yes, I knew Puck, and loved him; though I trow 
He mimicked oft my whistle, chuckling low; 

Yes, I knew Cousin Puck; but he is dead. 

We found him lying on his mushroom bed— 
The Wren and I—half-covered up with snow, 20 
As we were hopping where the berries grow. 

We think he died of cold. Ay, Puck is fled.” 


And then the Wood-mouse said: ‘‘ We made the Mole 
Dig him a little grave beneath the moss, 

And four big Dormice place him in the hole. 25 
The Squirrel made with sticks a little cross; 

Puck was a Christian elf, and had a soul; 
And all we velvet jackets mourn his loss.”’ 


Eucene Lee HAMILTON (1845-1907). 


Line 6. Dryad, a wood nymph. 
7. Naiad (pron. nay-ad), a water nymph. 
8. Faun, a god of the woods. 
1. Explain: antique throng (5); the elves replaced (6); mimicked, 
chuckling (17). 
2. Who were the velvet jackets? 
(D 287) 7 
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Elfin Skates 
I 


They wheel’d me up the snow-clear’d garden way, 
And left me where the dazzling heaps were thrown; 
And as I mused on winter sports once known, 

Up came a tiny man.to where I lay. 

He was six inches high; his beard was grey 5 
As silver frost; his coat and cap were brown, 

Of mouse’s fur; while two wee skates hung down 
From his wee belt, and gleamed in winter’s ray. 


He clambered up my.couch, and eyed me long, 

‘“‘ Show me thy skates,” said I; “ for once, alas! 10 
I too could skate. What pixie mayst thou be?” 

““T am the king,” he answered, “ of the throng 

Called Winter Elves.» We live in roots and pass 

The summer months asleep. Frost sets us free. 


Lace f | 


“We find by moonlight little pools of ice, 15 
Just one yard wide,” the imp of winter said; 

“* And skate all night, while mortals are in bed, 

In tiny circles of our elf device; 

And when it snows we harness forest mice 

To wee bark sleighs, with lightest fibrous thread, 20 
And scour the woods; or play all night instead 

With snowballs large as peas, well patted thrice. 


“* But is it true as I have heard them say, 

That thou canst share in winter games no more, 

But liest motionless, year in, year out? 25 
That must be hard. To-day I cannot stay, 

But I ’ll return each year, when all is hoar, 

And tell thee when the skaters are about.” 


EuGENE Lee HAMILTON. 


1. What were the dazzling heaps (2)? 

2. Explain: mused (3); pixie (11); mortals (17); of our elf device (18); 
fibrous (20); scour (21); hoar (27). 

3. Explain line 25. 
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The Tale of Miss Polly Wog Wog 


This is the tale of Miss Polly Wog Wog, 

Who lived in the midst of the country of Bog. 

Of brothers she numbered one hundred and four, 

Of sisters, two hundred—or possibly more; 

No matter. Whatever the total might be, 5 
She never was lacking for playmates, you see. 

So hide-and-go-seek and pom-pom-pull-away 

She played in the mud and the water all day; 

For water and mud were the young Wogs’ delights, 

They frolicked there, dined there, and slept there at nights. 10 


Miss Polly was vain—though we hardly would call 

Her face or her figure attractive at all. ~ 

Like most of her family be it here said, 

She was seven-twelfths tail and the rest of her head. 

Yes, Polly was truly exceedingly plain— 15 
But her tail was the thing that was making her vain. 

Her father cried ‘‘ Shame!” and her mother cried ‘‘ Fie!”’ 
Her brothers said ‘‘ Goose!” and her sisters said ‘‘My!” 
And dreadful misfortune would happen, they vowed, 

To a girl who was always so silly and proud. 20 


But the more they entreated, and threatened, and warned, 

The more their advice and their efforts were scorned, 

And Polly went wiggling and wriggling about— 

Such airs! You would think she was some speckled trout! 

But soon she encountered a terrible fate, 25 

Which, just as a moral, I ’Il briefly relate: 

She kept growing ugly! But that ’s not the worst— 

She swelled so that one day she suddenly burst! 

But alas! she was changed to a common green frog, 

What an end to the tale of Miss Polly Wog Wog! 30 
ANON. 

What was Miss Polly Wog Wog? 


The Weather 


Whether the weather be fine, or whether the weather be not, 
Whether the weather be cold, or whether the weather be hot, 
We ’Il weather the weather, whatever the weather, 

Whether we like it or not. ANON. 


90 ANONYMOUS—STEVENSON 


In Marble Walls 


In marble walls as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin‘as soft as silk, 
Within a fountainscrystal-clear, 
A golden apple doth appear. 

No doors there aré to this stronghold, 
Yet thieves break in and steal the gold. 


ANON. 
The above poem is a riddle. What is the answer? 


My Shadow 


I have a little shadow, that goes in and out with me, 

And what can be the use of him is more than I can see. 
He is very, very like me, from the heels up to the head; 
And I see him jump before me, when I jump into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he likes to grow— 55 
Not at all like proper children, which is always very slow; 

For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an india-rubber ball, 
And he sometimes gets so little that there ’s none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort of way. 10 
He stands so close beside me, he ’s a coward you can see; 
Id think shame to stick to Nursie as that shadow sticks to me! 


One morning very early, before the sun was up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every buttercup; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant sleepy-head, 15 
Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast asleep in bed. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON (1850-1894). 


1. Explain the variation of the size of the shadow mentioned in 
verse 2. 


2. Explain the absence of the shadow in verse 4. 


The Dumb Soldier 


When the grass was closely mown, 
Walking on the lawn alone, 

In the turf a hole I found, 

And hid a soldier underground. 


STEVENSON 


Spring and daisies came apace; 
Grasses hid my hiding place; 
Grasses run like a green sea 
O’er the lawn up to my knee. 


Under grass alone he lies 
Looking up with leaden eyes, 
Scarlet coat and pointed gun, 
To the stars and to the sun. 


When the grass is ripe like grain, 
When the scythe is stoned again, 
When the lawn is shaven ¢lear, 
Then my hole shall reappear. 


I shall find him, never fear, 

I shall find my grenadier; 

But for all that ’s gone and come, 
I shall find my soldier dumb. 


He has lived, a little thing, 
In the grassy woods of spring; 
Done, if he could tell me true, 
Just as I should like to do. 


He has seen the starry hours, 
And the springing of the flowers; 
And the fairy things that pass 

In the forests of the grass. 


In the silence he has heard 
Talking bee and lady-bird, 
And the butterfly has flown 
O’er him as he lay alone. 


Not a word will he disclose, 
Not a word of all he knows. 
I must lay him on the shelf 
And make up the tale myself. 
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Rospert Louis STEVENSON. 
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TYNAN 


Of St. Francis and the Ass 


Our father, ere he went 

Out with his brother, Death, 
Smiling and well-content 

As a bridegroom goeth, 
Sweetly forgiveness prayed 
For man or beast whom he 
Had ever injured 

Or burdened needlessly. 


“Verily,” then said he, 

“T crave before I pass 
Forgiveness full and free 

Of my little brother, the ass. 
Many a time and oft 

When winds and ways were hot 
He hath borne me cool and soft 
And service grudged me not. 


“And once it did betide 

There was, unseen of me, 

A gall upon his side 

That suffered grievously. 

And once his manger was 
Empty and bare and brown, 
(Praise God for sweet, dry grass 


That Bethlehem folk shook down!) 


“Consider, brethren,” said he, 

* Our little brother; how mild, 
How patient he will be 

Though men are fierce and wild. 
His coat is grey and fine, 

His eyes are kind with love; 
This little brother of mine 

Is gentle as the dove. 
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“ Consider how such an one 
Beheld our Saviour born, 
And carried Him, full grown, 


Through Eastern streets one morn. 


For this the cross is laid 
Upon him for a sign. 
Greatly is honoured 

This little brother of mine.” 


And even while he spake, 
Down in his stable stall 

His little ass ’gan shake - 
And turned its face to the wall. 
Down fell the heavy tear; 

Its gaze so mournful was, 

Fra Leo, standing near, 

Pitied the little ass. 


That night our father died 

All night the kine did low: 

The ass went heavy-eyed 

With patient tears and slow. 
The very birds on wings 

Made mournful cries in the air. 
Amen! All living things 

Our father’s brethren were. 


KATHERINE TYNAN. 


1. Who was our father (1)? 
2. Explain line 2. 


3 
4 


. What word would generally be inserted in line 5? 
. Explain: crave (10); of my little brother (12); service (16); gall (19); 


suffered grievously (20). 


5. What is there curious about will be (27) and such an one (33)? 


6. How many donkeys are referred to in the poem? 
47. Explain this cross (37); low (50). 
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Mr. Nobody 


I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is done, 
In everybody's ¢ house! 
There ’s no one ever sees his face, 5 
And yet we all agree 
That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


*T is he who always tears our books, 
Who leaves the door ajar, 10 
He pulls the buttens from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar; 
That squeaking door will always squeak 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 
We leave the oiling to be done 15 
By Mr. Nobody. 


He puts damp wood upon the fire, 
That kettles cannot boil; 
His are the feet that bring i in mud, 
And all the carpets soil. 20 
The papers always are mislaid, 
Who had them last but he? 
There ’s no one tosses them about 
But Mr. Nobody. 


The finger marks upon the door 25 
By none of us are made; 
We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 
The ink we never spill, the boots 
That lying round you see 30 
Are not our boots; they all belong 
To Mr. Nobody. ANON. 


Line 14. prithee, a corruption of I pray thee. 

1. What word is omitted in line 5? 

2. What two possible meanings can the words That kettles cannot 
boil (18) have? Which do you think the author meant? 

3. What grammatical error occurs in line 22? 

4. What makes the curtains fade? 

5. Write one or more additional verses about Mr. Nobody. 
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The Tale of a Dog and a Bee 


Great big dog, 

Head upon his toes; 
Tiny little bee 

Settles on his nose. 


Great big dog 5 
Thinks it is a fly, 
Never says a word, 


Winks very sly. 


Tiny little bee, 

Tickles dog’s nose— 10 
Thinks like as not 

*T is a pretty rose. 


Dog smiles a smile, 
Winks his other eye, 

Chuckles to himself 15 
How he ’Il catch a fly. 


Then he makes a snap, 
Very quick and spry, 
Does his level best, 
But doesn’t catch the fly. 20 


Tiny little bee, 

Alive and looking well; 
Great big dog, 

Mostly gone to swell. 


MORAL 


Dear friends and brothers all, 25 
Don’t be too fast and free, 
And when you catch a fly, 


Be sure it ’s not a bee. 
ANON. 
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The House that Jack Built 


This is the house that Jack built. 


This is the malt _=., 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is the rat 
That ate the malt, &c. 


This is the cat 
That killed the rat, &c. 


This is the dog 
That worried the eat, &c. 


This is the cow with the crumpled horn 
That tossed the dog, &c. 


This is the maiden all forlorn 


That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, &c. 


This is the man all tattered and torn 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, &c. 


This is the priest all shaven and shorn 


That married the man all tattered and torn, &c. 


This is the cock that crowed in the morn 


That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, &c. 


This is the farmer sowing his corn, 

That kept the cock that crowed in the morn, 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the man all tattered and torn, 
That kissed the maiden all forlorn, 

That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt, 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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Grasshopper Green 


Grasshopper Green is a comical chap; 
He lives on the best of fare. 
Bright little trousers, jacket and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 
Out in the meadow he loves to go, 5 
Playing away in the sun; 
It ’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer ’s the time for fun. 


Grasshopper Green has a quaint little house; 
It ’s under the hedge so gay, | 10 
Grandmother Spider, as still as a mouse, 
Watches him over the way. 
Gladly he ’s calling the children, I know, 
Out in the beautiful sun; 
It ’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 15 
Summer ’s the time for fun. 
ANON. 


I saw a Ship A-sailing 


I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea; 

And it was full of pretty things 
For baby and for me. 


There were sweetmeats in the cabin, 5 
And apples in the hold; 

The sails were made of silk, 
And the masts were made of gold. 


The four and twenty sailors 

That stood between the decks, 10 
Were four and twenty white mice, 

With chains about their necks. 


The captain was a duck, 
With a packet on his back; 

And when the ship began to move, 15 
The Captain cried, “ Quack, quack!” 


ANON. 
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Santa Claus 


He comes in the night! He comes in the night! 
He softly, silently comes; 


While the little brown heads on the pillows so white 


Are dreaming of bugtes and drums. 


He cuts through the snow like a ship through the foam, 5 


While the white flakes around him whirl; 


Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 


Of each good little boy and girl. 


His sleigh is long, and deep, and wide, 
It will carry a host of things, 

While dozens of drum§ hang over the side, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings. 

And yet not the sound.of a drum is heard, 
Not a bugle blast is blown. 

As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird, 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


He rides to the East and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one; 

He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus doeth all that he can; 
This beautiful mission is his, 

Then, children, be good to the little old man, 
When you find who the little man is. 


ANON. 


Explain: sleigh (9); sleds (19); goodies (26). 
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The Lobster 


He was a gentle lobster 
(The boats had just come in)— 
He did not love the fishermen, 
_ He could not stand their din; 
And so he quietly stole off, 
As if it were no sin. 


She was a little maiden, 
He met her on the sand, 


** And how d’ you do?” the lobster said; 


“Why don’t you give your hand?” 
For why she edged away from him 
He could not understand. 


“Excuse me, sir,” the maiden said, 
““ Excuse me, if you please,” 

And put her hands behind her back, 
And doubled up her knees; 

“ T always thought that lobsters were 
A little apt to squeeze.” 


“ Your ignorance,” the lobster said, 
“Ts natural, I fear; 

Such scandal is a shame,” he sobbed, 
“It is not true, my dear!” 

And with his pocket handkerchief 
He wiped away a tear. 


So out she put her little hand, 
As though she feared him not, 

When someone grabbed him suddenly, 
And put him in a pot, 

With water which, I think, he found 
Uncomfortably hot. 


It may have been the water made 
The blood flow to his head, 

It may have been that dreadful fib 
Lay on his soul like lead; 

This much is true—he went in grey 


And came out very red. FRED. E. WEATHERLY. 


1. Explain: din (4); stole off (5); edged (11); fib (33). 
2. Explain line 36. 
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Little Boy Blue 


The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But steady and staunch he stands; 

The little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new, 5 
And the soldier was passing fair; 

And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“* Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
“ And don’t you make any noise!” 10 
So toddling off to his trundle-bed 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 
And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awaked our Little Boy Blue. 
Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 15 
But the little toy friends are true. 


And faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a littl@ face; 20 
And they wonder, waiting the long years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of that Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 


EUGENE FIELD (1850-1895). 


1. Explain the above poem. 
2. Explain: moulds (4); passing (6). 


Contentment 


Once on a time an old red hen 
Went strutting round with pompous clucks, 
For she had little babies ten, 
A part of which were tiny ducks. 
“‘°T is very rare that hens,” said she, 5 
““ Have baby ducks as well as chicks— 
But I possess, as you can see, 
Of chickens four and ducklings six!” 
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A season later this old hen 
Appeared, still cackling of her luck, 10 
For, though she boasted babies ten, 
Not one among them was a duck! 
“°T is well,” she murmured, brooding o’er 
The little chicks of fleecy down, 
“* My babies now will stay ashore, 15 
And consequently cannot drown!’ 


The following spring the old red hen 
Clucked just as proudly as of yore— 
But lo! her babes were ducklings ten, 
Instead of chickens as before! 20 
“°T is better,” said the old red hen, 
As she surveyed her waddling brood; 
* A little water now and then 
Will surely do my darlings good!” 


But oh! alas, how very sad! 25 
When gentle spring rolled round again, 
The eggs eventuated bad, 
And childless was the old red hen! 
Yet patiently she bore her woe, 
And still she wore a cheerful air, 30 
And said: “ ’T is best that things are so, 
For babies are a dreadful care.” 


I half suspect that many men, 
And many, many women too, 
Could learn a lesson from the hen 35 
With plumage of vermilion hue. 
She ne’er presumed to take offence 
At any fate that might befall, 
But meekly bowed to Providence— 
She was contented—that was all! 40 
EuGENE FIELD. 
1. Explain; pompous clucks (2); brooding o’er (13); fleecy down (14); 
of yore (18); surveyed, waddling brood (22); eventuated bad (27). i 
2. Explain: vermilion hue (36); presumed (37); befall (38); Provi- 
dence (39). 
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The Rock-a-by Lady 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby-street 
Comes stealing, comes: ereeping. 

The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 

And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet. 

She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet, 5 
When she findeth you sleeping. 


There is one little dream of a beautiful drum; 
Rub-a-dub! it goeth; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar plum, 
And lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 10 
Of pop-guns that bang and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth. 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 

With laughter and singing; 
And boats go a-floating on-silvery streams, 15 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty gleams, 
And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 

The fairies go winging. ‘ 


Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and fleet? 
They ’Il come to you sleeping; 20 
So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 
For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushaby-Street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
Comes stealing, comes creeping. 


EUGENE FIELD. 
1. Who is the Rock-a-by Lady? 
2. Which lines suggest their meaning by their sound? 
3. Why does the Rock-a-by Lady bring poppies? 


The Three Little Pigs 


_ A jolly old sow once lived in a sty, 
And three little piggies had she; 
And she waddled about saying, “ Umph! umph! umph!” 
While the little ones said, “‘ Wee! wee!” 
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““ My dear little brothers,” said one of the brats, 5 
““ My dear little piggies,”’ said he, 

“ Let us all for the future say, ‘ Umph! umph! umph!’ 
*T is so childish to say, ‘ Wee! wee!’ ” 


Then these three little pigs grew skinny and lean, 
And lean they might very well be; 10 
For somehow they couldn’t say, ““ Umph! umph! umph!” 
And they wouldn’t say, ‘‘ Wee! wee! wee!’ 


So after a time these little pigs died, 
They all died of felo-de-se; 

From trying too hard to say, “‘ Umph! umph! umph!” 15 
When they only could say, ‘‘ Wee! wee!” 


MORAL 


A moral there is to this little song, 
A moral that ’s easy to see; 

Don’t try while yet young to say, ““ Umph! umph! umph!” 
For you only can say, “‘ Wee! wee!” 20 


Sir ALFRED A. Scotr-GatTTy. 


Line 14. felo-de-se, a person who commits suicide, here as often 
used for the act of killing oneself. 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe, 
Sailed on a river of crystal light, 
Into a sea of dew. 
“‘ Where are you going, and what do you wish?” 5 
The old moon asked the three. 
““ We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we!”’ 
Said Wynken, 10 
Blynken, . 
And Nod. 
(D 287) 8 
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The old moon laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 

And the wind that sped them all night long 15 
Ruffled the waves of dew. 

The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea. 

“* Now cast your nets wherever you wish; 


Never afeard are we;” 20 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 
And Nod. 
All night long their nets they threw . 25 


To the stars in the twinkling foam; 
Then down from the skies came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home. 
”*T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 30 
And some folks thought ’t was a dream they ’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea; 
But I shall name you the fishermen three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken, 35 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 

And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 

Is a wee one’s trundle-bed. 40 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 

Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 

As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three: 45 
Wynken, 

Blynken, 
And Nod. 
EUGENE FIELD. 


PRENTISS—HERFORD 
Kitty 


Once there was a little kitty 
Whiter than snow; 

In a barn she used to frolic, 
Long time ago. 


In the barn a little mousie 
Ran to and fro; 

For she heard the kitty coming, 
Long time ago. 


Two eyes had little kitty 
Black as a sloe; 

And they spied the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


Four paws had little kitty, 
Paws soft as dough, 

And they caught the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


Nine teeth had little kitty, 
All in a row; 

And they bit the little mousie, 
Long time ago. 


When the teeth bit little mousie, 
Little mouse cried, “‘ Oh!”’ 

But she got away from kitty, 
Long time ago. 
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ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 


The Elf and the Dormouse 


Under a toad-stool crept a wee Elf, 
Out of the rain to shelter himself. 


Under the toad-stool sound asleep, 
Sat a big Dormouse all in a heap. 
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Trembled the wee Elf, frightened and yet 5 
Fearing to fly away lest he got wet. 


To the next shelter—maybe a mile. 
Sudden the wee Elf seule a wee smile, 


Tugged till the toad- mel toppled in two, 
Holding it over him, gaily he flew. 10 


Soon he was safe home, dry as could be. 
Soon woke the Dormouse—“ Good gracious me! 


“‘ Where is my toad-stool?”” Loud he lamented. 
And that ’s how first were invented. 


OLIvER HERFORD. 


What is the missing word in the last line? 


The Wreck of the Steam-ship Puffin 


Tell you a story, children? Well, gather around my knee, 

And I ’ll see if I cannot thrill you (though you ’re torpid after 
your tea) 

With a moving tale of a shipwreck; and should you refrain 
from sleep— 

For the cake was a trifle heavy—I flatter myself you ll weep! 


You all know Kensington Gardens, and some of you, I ’li i 
bound, 

Have stood by the level margin of the Pond that ’s entiflee 
“ec Round «2 Po 

"Tis: pleasant spot on a summer’s day, when the air is laden 
with balm, 

And the snowy sails are reflected clear in a mirror of flawless 
calm! 


Well it isn’t like that in the winter, when the gardens are shut 
at four, 


And a wind is lashing the water, and driving the ducks 


ashore. 10 
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Ah! the Pond can be black and cruel then, with its waves 
running inches high, 

And a peril lurks for the tautest yacht that pocket-money can 
buy! 


Yet, in weather like this, with a howling blast and a sky of 
ominous gloom, 

Did the good ship Puffin put out to sea, as if trying to tempt her 
doom! 

She was a model steamer, on the latest approved design, 15 

And her powerful 1o-slug engines were driven by spirits of 
wine. 


And a smarter crew (they were sixpence each!) never shipped on 
a model bark, 

While her Captain, “ Nuremberg Noah”, had once com- 
manded an Ark; 

Like a fine old salt of the olden school, he had stuck to his 
wooden ship, 

But lately, he ’d been promoted—and this was his trial trip. 20 


Off went the Puffin when steam was up, with her crew and 
commander brave! 

And her screw was whizzing behind her as she breasted the 
foaming wave. 

Danger? each sixpenny seaman smiled at the notion of that! 

But the face of the skipper looked thoughtful from under his 
broad-brimmed hat. 


Was he thinking of his children three—of Japhet, and Ham 
and Shem? 25 

Or his elephants (both with a trunk unglued!), was he sad at 
the thought of them? 


Line 5. Kensington Gardens, a park in London. 
18. Nuremberg, in the Black Forest, famous for toy-making. 


1. Explain: thrill, torpid (2); refrain from sleep (3); entitled (6); 
laden with balm (7). 
. What effect has the calm on the “ mirror ”’ (8)? 
. Why is the wind said to lash the water (10)? 
. What is there humorous in line 11? 
. Explain: tautest (12); ominous (13); 10-slug (16). 
. How had Noah been promoted (20)? 
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Or the door at the end of his own old ark—did it give him 
a passing pain 

To reflect that its unreal knocker might never deceive him 
again? 


Nay, children, I cannot answer—he had passed enquiry 
beyond; on 

He was far away on the billowy waste of the wild and heaving 
Pond, 30 

Battling hard with the angry crests of the waves, that were 
rolling in 

And seeking to overwhelm and swamp his staggering vessel 
of tin! 


Suddenly, speed she slackened, and seemed of her task to 
Hie. te 

Aye! for the seas she had shipped of late had extinguished 
her engine fire! 

And the park-keeper, watching her, shook his head, and in 
manner unfeeling cried:. 35 

“°T will be nothing short of a miracle now if she makes 


the other side.” 
~ 


Think of it, children—that tiny ship, tossed in the boiling 
froth, 

Drifting about at the wild caprice of the elements’ fitful wrath! 

Her screw-propeller was useless now that the flickering flame 


was out, 
And the invalids gazed from their snug bath-chairs till they 
almost forgot the gout. 40 


Help for the gallant vessel! she is overborne by the blast! 

She is shipping water by spoonfuls now, I tell you she’s 
sinking fast! 

“Hi!” cried one of her owners to a spaniel, liver and black, 

““Good dog, into the water quick!” But the park-keeper 
held it back! 


Yes, spite of indignant pleadings from the eager excited 

crowd, 45 
He quoted a pedant bye-law: “ In the water no dogs allowed!” 
Then shame on the regulations that would hinder an honest dog 
From plunging in to assist a ship that is rolling, a helpless log! 
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Stand by all! for she ll ride it out—though she’s left to do 


it alone, 
She was drifting in, she was close at hand—when down she 
went like a stone! 50 
A few feet more and they had her safe—and now it was all 
too late, 


For the Puffin had foundered in sight of port, by a stroke of 
ironical Fate. 


But the other owner was standing by, and tossing her tangled 


locks, 

Down she sat on the nearest seat—and took off her shoes and 
socks! 

“One kiss, brother!’ she murmured, “ one clutch of your 
strong right hand— 55 

And Ill paddle out to the Puffin, and bring her in safe to 
land.” 


What can a barefooted child do? More than the pampered 


cur, 

With his chicken-fed carcass shrinking, afraid from the bank 
to stir! 

More than a baflled spaniel—aye and more than the pug- 
dog pet, 

That wrinkles his ebony muzzle, and whines if his paws are 
wet! 60 


Line 46. pedant, one who makes a vain display of learning; one who 
has more learning than common sense. 

52. tronical Fate. Fate is said to be ironical because things are 
supposed to turn out contrary to what we hoped ox expected. 


7. Why was the knocker unreal (28)? 

8. Explain: enquiry beyond (29). 

g. Who or what were battling, rolling, seeking (31-32)? Explain 
seeking. 

10. Explain: seas she had shipped (34); she makes (36); caprice, 
fitful wrath (38); liver and black (43). 

11. What is a bye-law? Why was this one pedantic? 

12. Explain line 51. 

13. Wherein lies the humour of lines 55-56? 

14. Explain: pampered cur (57). Why was the spaniel baffled (59)? 
Explain: ebony muzzle (60). 
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** Come back!’ the park-keeper shouted, but she merely 
answered, “ I won't!” 

And into the water she waded—though the invalids whim- 
pered, “‘ Don’t.” 

Ah! but the Pond struck chilly, and the mud at the bottom 


was thick; 

But in she paddled, and probed it with the point of a borrowed 
stick! 

“* Don’t let go of me, darling! Keep hold of my fingers tight, 65 

And I ’ll have it out in a minute or two .... I haven’t got up 
to it quite; 


A minute more, and the sunken ship we ’ll safe to the surface 
bring, 

Yes, and the sixpenny sailors"too, that we lashed to the funnel 
‘ with string!” sy 


Up to the knees in the water, Ethel and brother Ralph 
Groped, till they found the nets and her sailors, soppy—but 


safe. 70 
All the dear little sailors . . . but—Children—I can’t go on! 
For poor old wooden-faced Noah was—how shall I tell you? 
—gone. ~ 


He must have fallen over, out of that heeling boat, 

Away in the dim grey offing to rise and to fall like a float, 

Till the colour deserted his face and form, as it might at an 
infant’s suck 75 


And he sank to his rest in a sailor’s tomb—the maw of a hungry 
duck. 


You are weeping? I cannot wonder. Mine is a pathetic 


style. 

Weep for him, children, freely. ... But when you have finished, 
smile 

With joy for his shipmates, rescued as though by a Prospero’s 
wand, 

And the Puffin snatched from the slimy depths of the Round 
but treacherous Pond! 80 


F. ANsTEY. 
Line 79. Prospero, the magician in Shakespeare’s play, The Tempest. 


15. Explain: lashed (68); heeling (73); offing, float (74); suck (75); 
maw (76). 
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The Heigh-ho Man 


The Heigh-ho Man lives far away, 
His house is underground, folk say; 
This may be so, or may be not, 

I ’ve never visited the spot. 


He may live up, he may live down, 
He may live in or out the town; 

He may climb high, he may lie low, 
I cannot tell, I do not know. 


But this I know, his feet run past | 
As quick as quick, as fast as fast; 


And while you wonder where he ’II run, 


The Heigh-ho Man is almost done. 


And when you think he ’s far away, 

The Heigh-ho Man will by you stay; 
When you suppose he ’s near as near, 
You ’Il find him promptly disappear. 


His coat is torn and tossed about; 
He wears it chiefly inside out; 
And _ for a pocket at each side 

’ It has a mouth that opens wide. 


The button on the cap he wears 
Is one big eye that stares and stares; 
Folks say it shuts up tight and fast 


When the Heigh-ho Man goes home at last. 


The Heigh-ho Man goes seldom home, 


And much prefers to rush and roam; 
He roams by day, he roams by night; 
He must see many a wondrous sight. 


He roams by night, he roams by day; 
He wears an apron green and grey; 
Sometimes it draggles in the road, 


Sometimes it shrivels short and broad. 


Explain: is almost done (12). 
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The tasks he does are manifold, 
He paints the butterflies with gold; 
He finds torn paper we despise, 
And cuts it into butterflies. 


He tells the big bells in the steeple 
What times to ring out to the people; 
And when the night comes to the town, 
He pulls the Big Grey Curtains down. 


He shines the flowers as bright as bright, 
And makes the thorns sharp every night, 
And every morn—I ’ve heard them say— 
He carries all the stars away. 


The Heigh-ho Man grows tired at last, 
He shuts his eye up hard and fast, 
And fills his pockets to the brim 

With dainties that appeal to him. 


And when he ’s ready quite to go— 

But not by any way we know— 

The Heigh-ho Man sheds two great tears, 
Shuts up, and up, and disappears! 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
Explain: Big Grey Curtains (40). 


W-o0-0-0-0-0-ww! 


Away in the forest, all darksome and deep, 

The Wolves went a-hunting when men were asleep; 

And the cunning Old Wolves were so patient and wise, 

As they taught the young Cubs how to see with their eyes, 

How to smell with their noses and hear with their ears, 

And what a Wolf hunts for and what a Wolf fears. 

Of danger they warned: “ Cubs, you mustn’t go there— 

It ’s the home of the Grizzily-izzily Bear.” 
W-o-0-0-0-0-ww! 
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The Cubs in the Pack very soon understood 10 
If they followed the Wolf law the hunting was good, 
And the Old Wolves who ’d hunted long winters ago, 
Knew better than they did the right way to go. 
But one silly Cub thought he always was right, 
And he settled to do his own hunting one night. 15 
He laughed at the warning—said he didn’t care 
For the Grizzily-izzily-izzily Bear! 
W-o0-0-0-0-0-ww! 
So, when all his elders were hot on the track, 
“T ’m off now!” he barked to the Cubs of the Pack. 20 
““T’ll have some adventures—don’t mind what you say!” 
A wave of his paw—and he bounded away. 
He bounded away till he came very soon, 
Where the edge of the forest lay white in the moon, 
To what he ’d been warned of—that terrible lair— 25 
The haunt of the Grizzily-izzily Bear! 
W-o0-0-0-0-0-ww! 
He came... and what happened? Alas! to the Pack 
That poor silly Wolf-cub has never come back. 
And once, in a neat little heap on the ground, 30 
The end of a tail and a whisker were found, 
Some fur, and a nose-tip—a bristle or two, 
And the kindly old Wolves shook their heads, for they knew 
It was all of his nice little feast he could spare, 
That Grizzily-izzily-izzily Bear! 35 
W-0-0-0-0-0-ww! Nancy M. Hayes. 


Water Jewels 


A million little diamonds twinkled on the trees; 

And all the little maidens said, ‘“‘ A jewel, if you please!” 

But when they held their hands outstretched to catch the 
diamonds gay 

A million little sunbeams came and stole them all away. 


Mary Butts. 
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The Elfin Artist 


In a glade of an Elfin forest, 

When Sussex was Eden-new, 
I came on an élfin painter, 

And watched as his picture grew. 
A harebell nodded beside him, 

He dipped his brush in the dew. 


And it might be the wild thyme round him 
That shone in that dark strange ring; 
But his brushes were bees’ antennz, 
His knife was a wasp’s blue sting; 
And a gorgeous €xquisite palette 
Was a butterfly’s fan-shaped wing. 


And he mingled its powdery colours, 
And painted the lights that pass, 

On a delicate cobweb canvas 
That gleamed like a magic glass, 

And bloomed like a banner of elf-land, 
Between two stalks of grass; 


Till it shone like an angel’s feather 
With sky-born opal and rose, 

And gold from the foot of the rainbow, 
And colour that no man knows; 

And I laughed in the sweet May weather 
Because of the themes he chose. 


For he painted the things that matter, 
The tints that we all pass by, 

Like the little blue wreaths of incense 
That the wild thyme breathes in the sky; 

Or the first white bud of the hawthorn, 
And the light in a blackbird’s eye. 


And the shadows on soft white cloud-peaks 
That carolling skylarks throw— 

Dark blots on the slumbering splendours 
That under the wild wings flow, 

Wee shadows like violets trembling 
On the unseen breasts of snow; 
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With petals too lovely for colour, 

That shake to the rapturous wings, 
And grow as the bird draws near them, 

And die as he mounts and sings— 40 
Ah, only those exquisite brushes 

Could paint these marvellous things. 


ALFRED NOYES. 


Line 9. antenne (pronounced an-ten-ee, with the accent on “ ten ’’), 
the “ feelers ”’ of an insect. 


. What is an Elfin Artist? 
. Explain: Eden-new (2). 
Where are the antenne of a butterfly placed? 
. What is a palette (11)? 
What happened on a delicate cobweb canvas (15)? 
. Explain: sky-born opal (20); themes (24). 
. What is meant by the things that matter (25)? What other things 
might he have chosen? 
8. What are likened to violets, what to the snow (35-6)? 
9. How are the violets said to be affected by the birds? 
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Jack Frost 


Look out! look out! 

Jack Frost is about! 
He ’s after our fingers and toes; 

And all through the night, 

The gay little sprite 5 
Is working when nobody knows. 


He ’Il climb each tree, 
So nimble is he, 
His silvery powder he ’II shake; 
To windows he ’Il creep, 10 
And while we ’re asleep, 
Such wonderful pictures he ’ll make. 


Across the grass 
He ’Il nimbly pass, 
And change all its greenness to white; 15 
Then home he will go, 
And laugh, “ Ho! ho! ho! 
What fun I have had in the night!” 
Cice_y E. PIKE. 
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The Song of the Wooden-legged Sailor 


I lived in a cottage adown in the West 
When I was a boy, a boy; 

But I knew no peace and-I'took no rest 

Though the roses nigh smothered my snug little nest, 
For the smell of the sea 5 
Was much rarer to me, 

And the life of a sailor was all my joy. 


Chorus—The life of a sailor was all my joy! 


My mother she wept, and"she begged me to stay 
Anchored for life to her apron-string, 10° 
And soon she would want-me to help wi’ the hay; 
So I bided my time, then I flitted away 
On a night of delight in the following spring, 
With a pair of stout shoon 
And a seafaring tune. 15 
And a bundle and stick in the light of the moon, 
Down the long road 
To Portsmouth I strode, 
To fight like a sailor for country and king. 


Chorus—To fight like a sailor for country and king! — 20 


And now that my feet are turned homeward again, 
My heart is still crying, ““ Ahoy! Ahoy!” 
And my thoughts are still out on the Spanish Main 
A-chasing the frigates of France and Spain, 
For at heart an old sailor is always a boy; 25 
And his nose will itch 
For the powder and pitch 
Till the days when he can’t tell t’ other from which, 
Nor a grin o’ the guns from a glint o’ the sea, 
Nor a skipper like Nelson from lubbers like me. 30 


Chorus—Nor a skipper like Nelson from lubbers like me! 
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Ay! Now that I’m old I’m as bold as the best, 
And the life of a sailor is all my joy; 

Though I ’ve swapped my leg 

For a wooden peg, Bs 
And my head is as bald as a new-laid egg, 

The smell of the sea 

Is victuals to me, 
And I think in the grave I ’Il be crying, ‘‘ Ahoy!” 
For, though my old carcass is ready to rest, 40 
At heart an old sailor is always a boy. 


Chorus—At heart an old sailor is always a boy. 
ALFRED NOYES. 


1. Explain: the smell of the sea was much rarer (5-6). 

2. Explain line to. 
» 3. Explain: bided my time, flitted (12); shoon (14); Spanish Main (23); 
frigates (24). 

4. What is meant by powder and pitch (27)? 

5. When won’t the sailor be able to tell t other from which (28)? 
What two examples of this does he give? Explain: skipper, lubbers 


(30); swapped (34). : 
Explain: victuals (38). How is the word pronounced? 


A Riddle 


I have a little sister, they call her Peep, Peep, 

She wades the water so deep, deep, deep; 

She climbs the mountains, high, high, high; 

Poor little creature, she has but one eye. 

" ANON. 


What is the answer? 


—y 


Jemima Je fy 
There was a little girl, who had a little curl 
Right in the middle of her forehead, 
And when she was good she was very, very good, 
But when she was bad she was horrid. 


She stood on her head, on her little trundle bed, 5 
With nobody by for to hinder; 

She screamed and she squalled, she yelled and she bawled, 
And drummed her little heels against the winder. 
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Her Mother heard the noise, and thought it was the boys 
Playing in the empty attic, 10 
She rushed upstairs, and caught her unawares 
And spanked her, most emphatic. ANON. 


1. What peculiarities of meth ss 8 are there in lines 6, 8, 12? 
2. How many pairs of rhymes are there supposed to be? 


Merry are the Bells 


Merry are the bells, and merry would they ring, 
Merry was myself, and merry could I sing; 
With a merry ding-dong, happy, gay, and free, 
And a merry sing- song, happy let us be! 


Waddle goes your gait and hollow are your hose; 5 
Noddle goes your pate, and purple is your nose; 
Merry is your sing-song, happy, gay, and free; 

With a merry ding-dong, happy let us be. 


Merry have we met, and merry have we been; 

Merry let us part, and merry meet again; 10 
With a merry sing-seng, happy, gay, and free, 

With a merry ding-dong, happy let us be! ANON. 


Explain waddle, gait, hose (5); noddle, pate (6). 


Fidele’s Grassy ‘Tomb 


The Squire sat propped in a pillowed chair, 
His eyes were alive and clear of care, 

But well he knew that the hour had come 
To bid good-bye to his ancient home. 


He looked on garden, wood, and hill, 5 
He looked on the lake, sunny and still: 

The last of earth that his eyes could see 

Was the island church of Orchardleigh. 


The last that his heart could understand 

Was the touch of the tongue that licked his hand: 10 
“ Bury the dog at my feet,” he said, 

And his voice dropped, and the Squire was dead. 
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Now the dog was a hound of the Danish breed, 
Staunch to love and strong at need: 

He had dragged his master safe to shore 15 
When the tide was ebbing at Elsinore. 


From that day forth, as reason would, 

He was named “ Fidele ”, and made it good: 

When the last of the mourners left the door 

Fidele was dead on the chantry floor. 20 


They buried him there at his master’s feet, 
And all that heard of it deemed it meet: 
The story went the round for years,” 

Till it came at last to the Bishop’s ears. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells was he, 25 
Lord of the lords of Orchardleigh; 

And he wrote to the Parson the strongest screed 

That Bishop may write or Parson read. 


The sum of it was that a soulless hound 

Was known to be buried in hallowed ground: 30 
From scandal sore the Church to save 

They must take the dog from his master’s grave. 


The heir was far in a foreign land, 

The Parson was wax to my Lord’s command: 

He sent for the sexton and bade him make 35 
A lonely grave by the shore of the lake. 


The Sexton sat by the water’s brink, 

Where he used to sit when he used to think: 

He reasoned slow but he reasoned it out, 

And his argument left him free from doubt. 40 


Line 18. Fidele (Latin), faithful. (Pronounced Fie-dee-lee.) 
20. chantry, a small chapel in a church for the chanting of masses. 
27. screed, writing generally of greater Jength than importance. 


1. Explain: alive (2); staunch (14); ebbing (16); as reason would (17); 
made it good (18); deemed it meet (22); sum (29); hallowed (30). 
2. Explain lines 29, 31, 34. 
(D 287 ) 9 
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“‘ A Bishop,” he said, “ is the top of his trade: 

But there ’s others can give him a start with the spade: 
Yon dog, he carried the Squire ashore, 

And a Christian couldn’t ha’ done no more.” 


The grave was dug; the mason came 45 
And carved on stone Fidele’s name; 

But the dog that the Sexton laid inside, 

Was a dog who never had lived or died. 


So the Parson was praised, and the scandal stayed, 

Till, a long time after, the church decayed, 50 
And, laying the floor anew, they found 

In the tomb of the Squire the bones of a hound. 


As for the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 

No more of him the story tells; 

Doubtless he lived as a Prelate and Prince, 55 
And died and was buried a century since. 


And whether his view was right or wrong 

Has little to do with this my song; 

Something we owe him, you must allow; 

And perhaps he has changed his mind by now. 60 


The Squire in the family chantry sleeps, 
The marble still his memory keeps; 
Remember, when the name you spell, 
There rest Fidele’s bones as well. 


For the sexton’s grave you need not search, 65 
*T is a nameless mound by the island church: 

An ignorant fellow, of humble lot— 

But he knew one thing a Bishop did not. 


Sir Henry NEWBOLT. 


. Who are the others of line 42? 
. Explain line 48. 
. What word is understood in line 49? 
. Explain: Prelate, Prince (55). 
. Explain: something we owe him (59); sleeps (61); marble, keeps (62); 
spell (63). Explain line 68. 
8. What peculiarities of speech mark the sexton as an ignorant 
fellow? 
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St. Francis to the Birds 


Little sisters, the birds, 
We must praise God, you and I— 
You, with songs that fill the sky, 
I, with halting words. 


All things tell His praise, 
Woods and waters thereof sing, 
Summer, winter, autumn, spring, 
And the nights and days. 


Yea, and cold and heat, 
And the sun and stars and moon, 
Sea with her monotonous tune, 
Rain and hail and sleet, 


And the winds of heaven, 

And the solemn hills of blue, 

And the brown earth and the dew, 
And the thunder even, 


And the flowers’ sweet breath 
All things make one glorious voice; 
Life with fleeting pains and joys, 
And our brother, Death. 


Little flowers of air, 
With your feathers soft and sleek, 


And your bright brown eyes and meek, 


He hath made you fair. 


He hath taught to you 
Still to weave in tree and thatch 
Nests where happy mothers hatch 
Speckled eggs of blue. 


And hath children given: 
When the soft heads overbrim 


The brown nests, then thank ye Him 


In the clouds of heaven. 


. Who are the Jittle sisters (1)? 

. Explain: halting (4); thereof (6); monotonous (11). 
. Explain line 16. 

Explain: fleeting (19); flowers of air (21); children (29); overbrim 
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Also in your lives 
Live His laws Who loveth you. 
Husbands, be ye kind and true; 
Be home-keeping, wives— 


Love not gossiping; 
Stay at home and keep the nest, 
Fly not here and there in quest 
Of the newest thing. 


Live as brethren live: 
Love be in each heart and mouth. 
Be not envious, be not wroth, 

Be not slow to give. 


When ye build the nest, 
Quarrel not o’er straw or wool; 
He who hath,*be bountiful © 
To the ekdies! 


Be not puffed nor vain 
Of your beauty or your worth, 
Of your children or your birth, 
Of the praise ye gain. 


Eat not greedily; 
Sometimes for sweet mercy’s sake 
Worm or insect spare to take; 

Let it crawl or fly. 


See ye sing not near 
To our Church on holy day, 
Lest the human folk should stray 
From their prayers to hear. 


Now depart in peace: 
In God’s name I bless each one. 
May your days be long i’ the sun 
And your joys increase. 


And remember me, 
Your poor brother Francis, who 
Loves you, and gives thanks to you 
For this courtesy. 
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Sometimes when ye sing, 
Name my name, that He may take 70 
Pity for the dear song’s sake 
On my shortcoming. 
KATHERINE TYNAN. 


5. Explain: home-keeping (36); quest (39); wroth (43); bountiful 
(47); spare (55); holy day (58); courtesy (68); shortcoming (72). 


Prince 'Tatters 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his cap! 
Over the hedge he threw it; . 
- Into the river it fell “‘ kerslap!”’ 
Stupid old thing to do it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nurse may fume 5 
For the gay little cap with its eagle plume. 
One cannot be thinking all day of such matters! 
“Trifles are trifles!”’ says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his coat! 

Playing, he did not need it; 10 
“ Left in right there, by the nanny-goat, 

And nobody never seed it!” 
Now Mother and Nurse may search till night 
For the little new coat with its buttons bright. 
But—coat sleeves or shirt sleeves how little it matters! 15 
“* Trifles are trifles,”’ says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his ball, 
Rolled away down the street! 
Somebody II have to find it, that ’s all, 
Before he can sleep or eat. 20 
Now raise the neighbourhood, quickly do! 
And send for the crier and constable too! 
“‘ Trifles are trifles; but serious matters, 
They must be seen to,”’ says little Prince Tatters. 


Laura E. RICHARDS. 
Explain: crier, constable (22). 
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The Maker 


God made the country, 
Man made the town; 

God clad the country 
In a green gown. 


Clad her in kirtle 
Of the green silk. 
God made the country, 
Of honey and milk. 


Poor folk from Eden 
Driven away, 

God made the country 
For a holiday. 


God gave the country 
A flowery a bird, 
To comfort His children 


For the flaming sword. 


For easing and pleasing 
He made a tree, 

Many a sweet rivulet, 
Dew, and the bee. 


God made the country, 
Man made the town. 
Is not God a maker 
Of great renown? 


KATHERINE TYNAN. 


Line 5. kirtle, a gown or mantle. 


1. What is the origin of the expression honey and milk (8)? 


2. What is referred to in lines 9-10? 
3. Explain: flaming sword (16). 
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April Rain 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It ’s raining daffodils; 
In every dimpled drop I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 
The clouds of grey engulf the day, 5 
And overwhelm the town— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It ’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain to me, 
But fields of clover bloom, 10 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 15 
It ’s raining violets. 
RoBeRT LOVEMAN. 


1. Give in your own words the meaning of the poem. 


2. Explain line 5. 
3. Explain: buccaneering (11); a fig for him who frets (ia). 


Little Jesus, wast Thou Shy? 


Little Jesus, wast Thou shy 

Once, and just so small as I? 

And what did it feel like to be 

Out of Heaven and just like me? 

Didst Thou sometimes think of there, 5 
And ask where all the angels were? 

I should think that I would cry 

For my house all made of sky: 

I would look about the air 

And wonder where my angels were; 10 
And at waking ’t would distress me— 

Not an angel there to dress me! 
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Hadst Thou ever any toys, 

Like us little girls and boys? 

And didst Thou play in Heaven with all 
The angels that were not too tall, 

With stars for marbles? Did the things 


Play ‘‘ Can you seé*me?” through their wings? 


And did Thy Mother let Thee spoil 

Thy robes, with playing on our soil? 

How nice to have them always new 

In Heaven, because ’t was quite clean blue! 


And didst Thou kneel at night to pray, 
And didst Thou join Thy hands, this way? 
And did they tire sometimes, being young, 
And make the prayer seem very long? 

And dost Thou like it best that we 

Should join our hands to pray to Thee? 

I used to think, béfore I knew, 

The prayer not said unless we do. 

And did Thy Mother at the night 

Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right? 
And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said? 


Thou canst not have forgotten all 
That it feels like to be small; 

And Thou know’st I cannot pray 

To Thee in my father’s way— 

When Thou wast so little, say, 
Couldst Thou talk Thy Father’s way? 
So, a little Child, come down 

And hear a child’s tongue like Thy own; 
Take me by the hand and walk, 

And listen to my baby talk. 

To Thy Father show my prayer 

(He will look, Thou art so fair) 

And say: ‘“‘O Father, I, Thy Son, 
Bring the prayer of a little one ”’; 
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And He will smile, that children’s tongue 
Has not changed since Thou wast young! 


127. 
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Francis THOMPSON (1859-1907). 


The Shop 


Tin-tinkle-tinkle-tinkle, went the bell, 

As I pushed in; and once again the smell 

Of groceries, and news-sheets freshly printed, 
That always greeted me when I looked in 

‘To buy my evening paper: but, to-night, 

I wondered not to see the well-known face, 
With kind, brown eyes, and ever-friendly smile, 
Behind the counter; and to find the place 
Deserted at this hour, and not a light 

In either window. Waiting there a while, 


10 


Though wondering at what change these changes hinted, 


I yet was grateful for the quiet gloom— 

Lit only by a gleam from the back-room, 

And here, and there, a glint of glass and tin— 
So pleasant after all the flare and din 

And hubbub of the foundry: and my eyes, 
Still tingling from the smoke, were glad to rest 
Upon the ordered shelves, so neatly dressed 
That, even in the dusk, they seemed to teil 
No little of the hand that kept them clean, 
And of the head that sorted things so well 
That naught of waste or worry could be seen, 
And kept all sweet with ever fresh supplies. 
And as I thought upon her quiet way, 
Wondering what could have got her, that she ’d left 
The shop, unlit, untended, and bereft 

Of her kind presence, overhead I heard 

A tiptoe creak, as though somebody stirred, 
With careful step, across the upper floor: 


What are news-sheets (3)? What causes them to smell? 
. Did the poet wonder (6)? If so, why? 

. Who had kind brown eyes? 

. What was the poet’s trade? 

. Explain: untended, bereft (26). 
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Then all was silent, till the back-room door 

Swung open; and her husband hurried in. 

He feared he ’d kept me, waiting in the dark; 

And he was sorry; but his wife who served 

The customers at night-time usually— 

While he made up the ledger after tea, 

Was busy, when I... Well, to tell the truth, 

They were in trouble for their little son 

Had come in ill from school . . . the doctor said 
Pneumonia . . . they ’d been putting him to bed: 
Perhaps I ’d heard them moving overhead, 

For boards would creak, and creak, for all your care. 
They hoped the best; for-he was young; and youth 
Could come through much; and all that could be done 
Would be . . . then he stood, listening, quite unnerved, 
As though he heard a footstep on the stair; 

Though I heard nothing; but at my remark 

About the fog and sleet, he turned 

And answered quickly, as.there burned 

In his brown eyes an eager flame: 

The raw and damp were much to blame: 

If but his son might breathe West-country air! 

A certain Cornish village he could name 

Was just the place; if they could send him there, 
And only for a week, he ’d come back stronger... 
And then, again, he listened and I took 

My paper, and went, afraid to keep him longer; 
And left him standing with that haggard look. 


Next night, as I pushed in, there was no tinkle, 
And glancing up I saw the bell was gone; 
Although in either window the gas shone; 

And I was greeted by a cheery twinkle 

Of burnished tins and bottles from the shelves: 
And now I saw the father busy there 

Behind the counter cutting with a string 

A bar of soap up for a customer, 

With weary eyes and jerky harassed air, 

As if his mind were hardly on the task: 

And when ’t was done, and parcelled up for her, 
And she had gone, he turned to me and said: 


He thought that folks might cut their soap themselves . . 
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*T was nothing much . . . but any little thing 
At such a time. ... And, having little doubt 
The boy was worse, I did not like to ask; 
So picked my paper up, and hurried out. 


And, all next day, amid the glare and clang 75 
And clatter of the workshop, his words rang; 

And kept on ringing, in my head a-ring; 

But any little thing ... at suchatime... 

And kept on chiming to the anvils’ chime. 

But any little thing . . . at such a time 80 
And they were hissed and sputtered in the sizzle 

Of water on hot iron: little thing ... + 

At such a time: and, when I left, at last, 

The smoke and steam, and walked through the cold drizzle, 
The lumbering of the buses as they passed 85 
Seemed full of it; and to the passing feet, 

The words kept patter, patter, with dull beat. 


I almost feared to turn into their street, 

Lest I should find the blinds down in the shop: 

And, more than once, I ’d half a mind to stop, 90 
And buy my paper from the yelling boys, 

Who darted all about with such a noise 

That I half-wondered, in a foolish way, 

How they could shriek so, knowing that the sound 

Must worry children, lying ill in bed... . 95 
Then, thinking even they must earn their bread, 

As I earned mine, and scarce as noisily! 

I wandered on; and very soon | found 

Id followed where my thoughts had been all day, 


6. Whose husband is mentioned in line 31? 

7. How did the poet know the husband was sorry? 

8. What is a ledger? How does one make it up? 

9. Why does the shopkeeper break off in line 36? 

10. Who said the words recorded in lines 40-44? What would be 
the actual words used? 

11. Explain: haggard (57). 

12. Why was the bell removed (59)? 

13. Explain: in either window (60). 

14. Explain: his mind were hardly on the task (67). 

15. What were hissed (81)? 

16. Why did the poet act in a foolish way (93)? Who knew (94)? 

17. Explain: scarce as noisily (97). 
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And stood before the shop, relieved to see 100 
The gases burning, and no window-blind 

Of blank foreboding. With an easier mind, 

I entered slowly; and was glad to find 

The father by the counter, waiting me, 

With paper ready and aveheery face. 105 
Yes! Yes! the boy was.better ... took the turn, 

Last night, just after I had left the place. 

He feared that he’d been short and cross last night... 
But, when a little child was suffering, 

It worried you . . . and any little thing, 110 
At such a moment made you cut up rough: 

Though, now that he was going on all right, 

Well, he ’d have patience, now, to be polite! 

And, soon as ever he was. well enough, 

The boy should go to Cornwall for a change— 115 
Should go to his own home; for he, himself, 

Was Cornish, born and bred, his wife as well: 

And still his parents lived in the old place— 

A little place, as snug as snug could be... 

Where apple-blossom dipped into the sea... . 120 
Perhaps, to strangers’ eafs, that sounded strange— 

But not to any Cornishman who knew 

How sea and land ran up into each other: 

And how, all round each wide, blue estuary, 

The flowers were blooming to the waters’ edge: 125 
You ’d come on bluebells like a sea of blue... 

But they would not be out for some time yet. ... 

*T would be primroses, bowing everywhere, 

Primroses and primroses and primroses. .. . 

You ’d never half know what primroses were, 130 
Unless you ’d seen them growing in the West, 

But having seen, would never more forget. 

Why, every bank and every lane and hedge 

Was just one blaze of yellow; and the smell, 

When the sun shone upon them, after wet .. . 135 
And his eyes sparkled, as he turned to sell 

A penny loaf and half-an-ounce of tea 

To a poor child, who waited patiently, 

With hacking cough that tore her hollow chest: 

And, as she went out, clutching tight the change, 140 
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He muttered to himself: It ’s strange, it ’s strange 
That little ones should suffer so... . The light 
Had left his eyes: but when he turned to me, 

I saw a flame leap in them, hot and bright. 

I ’d like to take them all, he said, to-night! 


And, in the workshop, all through the next day, 
The anvils had another tune to play ... 
Primroses, and primroses, and primroses: 

The bellows puffing out: It’s strange, it ’s strange 
That little ones should suffer so... 

And now, my hammer, at a blow: 

Id like to take them all, to-night! 

And in the clouds of steam and white-hot glow 

I seemed to see primroses everywhere, 

Primroses, and primroses, and primroses. 

And each night after that I heard the boy 

Was mending quickly; and soon would be well. 
Till one night I was startled by the bell— 
Tin-tinkle-tinkle-tinkle, loud and clear; 

And tried to hush it, lest the lad should hear. 

But when the father saw me clutch the thing, 

He said the boy had missed it yesterday; 

And wondered why he could not hear it ring; 

And wanted it; and had to have his way. 

And then, with brown eyes burning with deep joy, 
Told me his son was going to the West— 

Was going home . . . the doctor thought next week, 
He ’d be quite well enough: the way was long; 
But trains were quick; and he would soon be there: 
And on the journey he ’d have every care, 

His mother being with him . . . it was best, 

That she should go: for he would find it strange, 
The little chap at first . . . she needed change . . 
And when they ’d had a whiff of Western air! 


18. Explain: blank foreboding (102). 

19. Who had been cross (108)? 

20. Explain: cut up rough (111). 

21. Who would have patience (113)? f 

22. How could apple-blossom dip into the sea (120)? 

23. What time of the year was it when the boy became ill? 
24. Explain lines 151-152. 

25. Explain line 174. 
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’T would cost a deal; and there was naught to spare: 175 
But, what was money, if you hadn’t health: 

And, what more could you buy, if you ’d the wealth . 

Yes! ’t would be lonely for himself and rough; 

Though on the whole, he ’d manage well enough: 

He ’d have a lot to do: and there was naught 180 
Like work to keep folk cheerful: when the hand 

Was busy, you had little time for thought; 

And thinking was the mischief . . . and ’t was grand 

To know that they ’d be happy. Then the bell 

Went tinkle-tinkle; and he turned to sell. 185 
One night he greeted me with face that shone, 

Although the eyes were wistful; they were gone— 

Had gone this morning, he was glad to say: 

And, though ’t was sore work, setting them away, 

Still, ’t was the best for them ...and they would be 190 
Already in the cottage by the sea . . 

He spoke no more of them; but turned his head; 

And said he wondered if the price of bread... 

And, as I went again into the night, 

I saw his eyes were glistening in the light. 195 
And two nights after that, he ’d got a letter: 

And all was well: the boy was keeping better; 

And was as happy as a child could be, 

All day with the primroses and the sea, 

And pigs! Of all the wonders of the West, 200 
His mother wrote, he liked the pigs the best. 

And now the father laughed until the tears 

Were in his eyes, and chuckled: Ay! he knew! 

Had he not been a boy there once, himself? 

He ’d liked pigs, too, when he was his son’s years. 205 
And then he reached a half-loaf from the shelf; 

And twisted up a farthing’s worth of tea, 

And farthing’s worth of sugar, for the child, 

The same poor child who waited patiently, 

Still shaken by a hacking, racking cough. 210 
And all next day the anvils rang with jigs: 

The bellows roared and rumbled with loud laughter, 

Until it seemed the workshop had gone wild, 

And it would echo, echo, ever after 

The tune the hammers tinkled on and off, 215 
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A silly tune of primroses and pigs... 
Of all the wonders of the West 
He liked the pigs, he liked the pigs the best! 


Next night, as I went in, I caught 

A strange, fresh smell. ‘The postman had just brought 220 
A precious box from Cornwall, and the shop 

Was lit with primroses, that lay atop 

A Cornish pasty, and a pot of cream: 

And as with gentle hands his father lifted 

The flowers his little son had plucked for him, 225 
He stood a moment in a far-off dream, 

As though in glad remembrance he drifted 

On Western seas: and as his eyes grew dim, 

He stooped, and buried them in deep sweet bloom: 

Till hearing once again the poor child’s cough, 230 
He served her hurriedly and sent her off, 

Quite happily, with thin hands filled with flowers. 

And as I followed to the street, the gloom 

Was starred with primroses; and many hours 

The strange, shy flickering surprise 235. 
Of that child’s keen, enchanted eyes 

Lit up my heart, and brightened my dull room. 


Then, many nights the foundry kept me late 

With overtime; and I was much too tired 

To go round by the shop; but made for bed 240 
As straight as J could go: until one night 

We ’d left off earlier, though ’t was after eight, 

I thought I ’d like some news about the boy. 

I found the shop untended; and the bell 
Tin-tinkle-tinkle-tinkled all in vain. 245 
And then I saw, through the half-curtained pane, 

The back-room was a very blaze of joy: 

And knew the mother and son had come safe back. 

And as I slipped away, now all was well, 

I heard the boy shriek out, in shrill delight: 250 
“* And, Father, all the little pigs were black!” 


WILFRED WILSON GIBSON. 
25. Why did the grocer speak of the price of bread (193)? 


26. Explain: jigs (211); lit (222). 
27. Explain: the gloom was starred with primroses (233-4). 
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A Christmas Legend 


Abroad on a winter’s night there ran 
Under the starlight, leaping the rills 
Swollen with snew-drip from the hills, 

Goat-legged, goat-bearded Pan. 


He loved to run on the crisp white floor, 
Where black hill-torrents chiselled grooves, 
And he loved to print his clear-cut hooves, 

Where none had trod before. 


And now he slacked and came to a stand 
Beside a river toa broad to leap; 
And as he panted he heard a sheep 
That bleated near at hand. 


“ Bell-wether, bell-wether, what do you say? 
Peace, and huddle your ewes from cold!” 
“* Master, but ere we went to fold 

Our herdsman hastened away: 


“ Over the hill came other twain, 

And pointed away to Bethlehem, 

And spake with him, and he followed them, 
And has not come again. 


“ He dropped his pipe of the river-reed; 
He left his scrip in his haste to go; 
And all our grazing is under snow, 

So that we cannot feed.” 


“ Left his sheep on a winter’s night?”— 
Pan folded them with an angry frown. 
“ Bell-wether, bell-wether, I ’ll go down 
Where the star shines bright.” 


Down by the hamlet he met the man. 
““ Shepherd, no shepherd, thy flock is lorn!”’ 
“‘ Master, no master, a child is born 

Royal, greater than Pan. 
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“Lo, I have seen; I go to my sheep; 

Follow my footsteps through the snow, 

But warily, warily, see thou go, 35 
For child and mother sleep.” 


Into the stable-yard Pan crept, 
And there in a manger a baby lay 
Beside his mother upon the hay, 
And baby and mother slept. 40 


Pan bent over the sleeping child, 
Gazed on him, panting after his run: 
And while he wondered, the little one 
Opened his eyes and smiled; 


Smiled, and after a little space 45 
Struggled an arm from the swaddling-band, 
And raising a tiny dimpled hand, 

Patted the bearded face. 


Something snapped in the breast of Pan; 
His heart, his throat, his eyes were sore, 50 
And he wished to weep as never before 

Since the world began. 


And out he went to the silly sheep, 

To the fox on the hill, the fish in the sea, 

The horse in the stall, the bird in the tree, 55 
Asking them how to weep. 


Line 4. Pan, the chief rural god of the Greeks, who presided over 
flocks and herds. He is represented with the head and breast of an 
elderly man; the lower parts were like the hind quarters of a goat, 
whose horns he likewise bore on his forehead. 

13. Bell-wether, the male sheep that led the flock. 

53. Sully, in its original meaning of innocent. 


1. Explain: abroad (1); rills (2). What does the poet describe as 
swollen (3)? By what? 

2. What words would now be used in prose for hooves (7); trod (8); 
slacked (9)? 

3. Explain: peace, huddle (14). 

4. Who pointed to Bethlehem (18)? Who dropped his pipe (21)? 
Explain: pipe (21); scrip (22). 

5. Who said line 25? Explain: folded (26). 

6. Explain line 30. 

7. How did Pan find his way to the stable? 

8. Explain line 46. 

(D 237) 10 
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They could not teach—they did not know; 
The law stands writ for the beast that ’s dumb 
That a limb may ache and a heart be numb, 

But never a tear can flow. 60 


So bear you kindly to-day, O Man, 

To all that is dumb and all that is wild, 

For the sake of the Christmas Babe who smiled 
In the eyes of the great god Pan. ; 
FRANK SIDGWICK. 


Star-talk 


** Are you awake, Gemelli, 

This frosty night?”’” 

“ We ’li be awake till reveille, 

Which is sunrise,”’.say the Gemelli, 

“It ’s no good trying to go to sleep: x 
If there ’s wine to be got we ’Il drink it deep, 

But rest is hopeless-to-night, 

But rest is hopeless to-night.” 


** Are you cold tooxpoor Pleiads, 

This frosty night?” 10 
“Yes, and so are the Hyads: 

See us cuddle and hug,” say the Pleiads, 

“* All six in a ring: it keeps us warm: 

We huddle together like birds in a storm: 

It ’s bitter weather to-night, 15 
It ’s bitter weather to-night.” 


“ What do you hunt, Orion, 

This starry night?” 

“The Ram, the Bull, and the Lion, 

And the Great Bear,” says Orion, 20 
“With my starry quiver and beautiful belt 

I am trying to find a good thick pelt 

To warm my shoulders to-night, 

To warm my shoulders to-night.” 


“‘ Did-you hear that, Great She-Bear, 25 
This frosty night?” 

“Yes, he’s talking of stripping me bare, 

Of my own big fur,” says the She-Bear. 
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“ T am afraid of the man and his terrible arrow: 
The thought of it chills my bones to the marrow, 30 
And the frost so cruel to-night! 

And the frost so cruel to-night!” 


“* How is your trade, Aquarius, 

This frosty night?” 

“ Complaints is many and various, 35 
And my feet are cold,” says Aquarius, 

“There ’s Venus objects to Dolphin scales, 

And Mars to Crab-spawn found in my pails, 

And the pump has frozen to-night, 

And the pump has frozen to-night.” _ 40 


ROBERT GRAVES. 


The signs of the zodiac, the constellations through which the sun 
seems to pass can be remembered by the following old rhyme:— 


The Ram, the Bull, the Heavenly Twins, 
And next the Crab the Lion shines; 
The Virgin and the Scales; 
The Scorpion, Archer and He-goat, 
The Man that holds the watering-pot, 
And fish with glittering tails. 
Line 1. Gemelli, Lat., little twins. 
3. Reveillé, the sound of the drum or bugle to awaken soldiers; pro- 
nounced in the army revélly and so rhyming with Gemélli. 
9. Pleiads, a group of stars, Taurus. 
11. Hyads, another group in the same constellation. 
17. Orion (accent on -7i-), a constellation of seven bright stars named 
after Orion, a hunter. Three of the stars form his belt. 
25. Great She-Bear, the seven stars near the North Pole. 
33. Aquarius, the water-bearer (i.e. ‘‘ the man that holds the water- 
ing-pot’’). 
Explain: pelt (22). 


A Lesson in Geography 


Away from the town, in the safe retreat 

Of a rare old garden, sunny and sweet, 

Four little happy children played 

In and out of the light and shade 

Through a long summer’s blissful prime, 5 
Once on a time. 


1. Explain: retreat (1); blissful prime (5). 
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Between the garden borders neat 

The gravel-walks stretched warm and wide. 
The diligent brown-coated bees 

Were ever astir 

Among the roses and-lavender 

And the great dark pansies, yellow-eyed, 
And the faint sweet-peas. 

But the children on untiring feet 

Flitted about in the pleasant heat 

Like the butterflies, 

Nor even cared to stray outside 

Their Paradise. 

Round the old garden was a wall; 
Snapdragons crowded along the ledge, 
Crimson and tall, ~~ 

And in every niche and crevice small 

Tiny mosses uncurled. 

And though the children would often try, 
And even stand on tip-toe to look, 

They could hardly see over the top at all. 
But there was one corner not quite so high 
And above it, against the farthest edge 

Of the beautiful sky— 

(The part that was golden and green and red 
In the evenings, when they were going to bed)— 
A row of poplars shook and shook; 

And the children said 

The poplars must be the end of the world. 
On one of those happy summer days— 
When the garden borders were all ablaze, 
And the children for once felt too hot to play, 
Though all their lessons were done, 

But lay 

On the grass and watched a delicate haze 
Quiver across the brooding blue 

Up to the sun— 

Something happened strange and new. 
For a beggar pushed open the garden door 
And stood in the flooding sunshine bright 
Full in the wondering children’s sight: 

A pale-faced woman, young and footsore, 
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With a baby boy on her arm. 

Her ragged dress was all powdered grey 

With the dust of the road. 50 
She fixed a long bewildered gaze 

On the quaint old garden gay, 

Then, with a sudden smile and a nod, 

She pointed in rapt delight 

To the place where, cool and shimmering white, 55 
The lilies shone— 

Touched the baby and said, ‘‘ Ah! plaze, 

If it wudn’t do them flowers no harm, 

Children, will ye give him wan 

For the love 0’ God?” 60 
The children started, an awe-struck band, 

At the stranger pair. 

Then the youngest ran, and with one bold twist 

Of his firm little wrist 

He wrenched a thick lily-stem in two, 65 
And put it, with all its blossoms fair, 

Into the beggar baby’s hand. 

“Ah! bless you!” the woman said, “ there ’s few 

In this hard world like you. 

I ’ve a long, long way to travel yet, 70 
Beyond them high trees over there, 

But I ’Il not forget 

To pray for you and yours everywhere, 

Never fear. 

Good evenin’ and God love you, dear.” 75 


“ She ’s gone,” said Cissy; “ how queer she spoke.” 
Whispered Dickie: ‘‘ O Tom, you broke 

The best white lily; what will you do 

When the gardener sees the empty space 

There where it grew, 80 
And Father has to be told? 


Line 54. rapt, raised to rapture (no connection with wrapt). 


2. Explain: diligent (9); astir (10); niche, crevice (22). 

3. What two meanings has the word Paradise? 

4. Explain: ablaze (36); brooding blue (41); flooding (45); shtmmer- 
ing (55). 
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“‘ It was for the love of God, you see, 

I did it,” said Tom; “ so maybe He 

Won’t let them scold.” 

“We know now,” said Will, 85 
“There ’s world the other side of that hill.” 


FRANCES WYNNE. 


5. Explain the meaning of the title of the poem. 
6. How does the above differ from most other poems in metre 
and rhyming? 


The Changeling 


Toll no bell for me, dear Father, dear Mother, 
Waste no sighs; 

There are my sisters, there is my little brother 
Who plays in the place called Paradise, 

Your children all, your children ever; 5 
But I, so wild, 

Your disgrace, with the queer brown face, was never, 
Never, I know, but half your child! 


In the garden at play, alk day, last summer, 
Far and away I heard 10 
The sweet “ tweet-tweet ” of a strange newcomer, 
The dearest, clearest call of a bird. 
It lived down there in the deep green hollow, 
My own old home and the fairies say 
The word of a bird is a thing to follow, 15 
So I was away a night and a day. 


One evening, too, by the nursery fire, 
We snuggled close and sat round so still, 
When suddenly as the wind blew higher, 
Something scratched on the window: sill. 20 
A pinched brown face peered in—I shivered; 
No one listened or seemed to see; 
The arms of it waved and the wings of it quivered, 
Whoo—I knew it had come for me! 
Some are as bad as bad can be! 25 


1. Explain the meaning of the title. 
2. Why should the parents grieve (2)? 
3. What had happened to the little brother (4)? 
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All night long they danced in the rain, 
Round and round in a dripping chain, 
Threw their caps at the window-pane, 
Tried to make me scream and shout 
And flung the bed-clothes all about: 30 
I meant to stay in bed that night, 
And if only you had left a light 
They would never have got me out! 


Sometimes I wouldn’t speak, you see, 
Or answer when you spoke to me, 35 
Because in the long, still dusks of Spring 
You can hear the whole world whispering; 
The shy green grasses making love, 
The feathers grow on the dear grey dove, 
The tiny heart of the redstart beat, 40 
The patter of the squirrel’s feet, 
The pebbles pushing in the silver streams, 
The rushes talking in their dreams, 
The swish-swish of the bat’s black wings, 
The wild-wood bluebell’s sweet ting-tings, 45 
Humming and hammering at your ear, 
Everything there is to hear 
In the heart of hidden things. 
But not in the midst of the nursery riot; 
That ’s why I wanted to be quiet, 50 
Couldn’t do my sums, or sing, 
Or settle down to anything. 
And when, for that, I was sent upstairs 
I did kneel down to say my prayers; 
But the King who sits on your high church steeple 55 
Has nothing to do with us fairy people! 


’Times I pleased you, dear Father, dear Mother, 
Learned all my lessons and liked to play, 

And dearly I loved the little pale brother 
Whom some other bird must have called away. 60 


. Explain: dripping chain (27). 

. What does the child mean by you (37)? 

. Who is the king (55)? 

. Why is ’times printed with an apostrophe (57). 
. Explain line 60. 
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Why did they bring me here to make me 
Not quite bad and not quite good, 
Why, unless They ’re wicked, do They want, in spite, to take 
me 
Back to Their wet, wild wood? 
Now, every night I shall see ‘the windows shining, 65 
The gold lamp’s glow, and the fire’s red gleam, 
While the best of us are twining twigs and the rest of us are 
whining 
In the hollow by the stream. 
Black and chill are Their nights on the wold 
And They live so long and "They feel no pain: 70 
T shall grow up, but never grow old, 
T shall always, always be very cold, 
I shall never come back again! 
CHARLOTTE MEw. 


The-Dhrees Litleuaweris 


Three little kittens lost their mittens, 
And they began to cry: 
“Oh, mother dear, 
We very much fear 
That we have lost our mittens!’ 5 


“Lost your mittens, 

You naughty kittens! 

Then you shall have no pie!”’ 

““ Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow.” 

“No, you shall have no pie.” 10 
*“ Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!” 


The three little kittens found their mittens, 
And they began to cry: 
“Oh, mother dear, 
See here—see here! 


15 
See, we have found our mittens!” 
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** Put on your mittens, 

You silly kittens, 

And you may have some pie.’ 
“* Purr, pur, purr, 

Oh, let us taste the pie! 

Purr, purr, purr.” 


> 


The three little kittens put on their mittens, 
And soon ate up the pie; 
“Oh, mother dear, 
We greatly fear 
That we have soiled our mittens!’ 


“ Soiled your mittens! 

You naughty kittens!’’ 

Then they began to sigh: 

““ Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!” 
Then they began to sigh: 

** Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!”’ 


The three little kittens washed their mittens 
And hung them out to dry; 
“Oh, mother dear, 
Do you not hear 
That we have washed our mittens?” 


‘“* Washed your mittens! 

Then you ’re good kittens: 

But I smell a rat close by!” 
“Hush, hush! Mee-ow, mee-ow! 
We smell a rat close by! 

Mee-ow, mee-ow, mee-ow!”’ 
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The Little Man Cricketer 


O Cricket ’s a game for a real live man, 
Keep fit, little man, keep fit! 
So get out in the open*whenever you can, 
And keep fit, little man, keep fit! 
Don’t stay in the house to play with the cat, 
But put on your flannels and take your bat, 
If you don’t you will only grow flabby and fat, 
Keep fit, little man, keep fit! 


Now when to bat your’stand you take, 

Stand firm, little man, stand firm! 
To shuffle away is a great mistake, 

Stand firm, little man, stand firm! 
Just watch what the bowler is trying to do, 
Don’t slog at a straight one or he ’Il get through, 
And don’t try to score for an over or two, 

Stand firm, little man, stand firm! 


And if to bowl you are given the ball, 
Pitch ’em up, little man, pitch ’em up! 
About two yards from the crease let ’em fall, 
Pitch ’em up, little man, pitch ’em up! 
Don’t dash to the wicket with might and main 
And try to deliver an express train, 
Or you ’ll never be asked to bowl again, 
Pitch em up, little man, pitch ’em up! 


Slack fielding loses many a match, 
On your toes, little man, on your toes! 
Who knows the cost of one dropped catch? 
On your toes, little man, on your toes! 
Don’t stand stock still or you might take root, 
But stand on the tip of each well-spiked boot, 
If you let ’em go by you the crowd will hoot, 
“On your toes, little man, on your toes!” 


10 
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And when the umpire gives you out, 
Don’t grouse, little man, don’t grouse! 

It ’s only babies that sulk and pout, 35 
Don’t grouse, little man, don’t grouse! 

Of course the ball broke that hit your pad, 

Of course all umpires are quite, quite mad, 

Of course it ’s really too, too bad, 
But don’t grouse, little man, don’t grouse! 40 


And whether the game you lose or win, 
Fust smile, little man, just smile! 
Whether you ’re given out or in, 
Fust smile, little man, just smile! ~ 
With grousing a sportsman can have no truck: 45 
Though once in a way you are out of luck, 
And are bowled first ball middle peg for a duck, 
Just smile, little man, just smile! ANON. 


Nicholas Nye 


Thistle and darnel and dock grow there, 
And a bush, in the corner,’ of may, 
On the orchard wall I used to sprawl, 
In the blazing heat of the day: 
Half asleep and half awake, 5 
While the birds went twittering by, 
And nobody there my lone to share 
But Nicholas Nye. 


Nicholas Nye was lean and grey, 
' Lame of a leg and old, 10 

More than a score of donkey’s years 
He had seen since he was foaled; 

He munched the thistles, purple and spiked, 
Would sometimes stoop and sigh, 

And turn to his head, as if he said, 15 
* Poor Nicolas Nye.” 


1. Explain: my lone (7). 
2. How old was Nicholas Nye? 
3. Explain: turn to his head (15). 
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. 
Along with his shadow he ’d drowse in the meadow, 
Lazily swinging his tail; 
At break of day he used to bray— 
Not much too hearty and hale. 20 
But a wonderful gumption was under his skin, 
And a clear calm light in his eye; 
And once in a while: he’d smile: 
Would Nicholas Nye. 


Seem to be smiling at.me, he would, 25 
From his bush, in the corner, of may— 
Boney and ownerless, widowed and worn, 
Knobbled-kneed, lonely, and grey; 
And over the grass would seem to pass 
’Neath the deep dark blue of the sky, 30 
Something much better than words between me 
And Nicholas Nye. . 


But dusk would come.in the apple boughs, 
The green of the glow-worm shine, 

The birds in nest would crouch to rest, 35 
And home I ’d trudge to mine; 

And there, in the moonlight, dark with dew, 
Asking not wherefore nor why,, 

Would brood like a ghost, and as still as a post, 
Old Nicholas Nye. 40 

WALTER DE LA Mare. 

. Explain: drowse (17); gumption (21). 

. What was better than words (31)? 

. What does the poet mean by mine (36)? 

. What was dark with dew (37)? 

. Explain: brood (39). 

. How do the verses differ in the use of rhymes? 
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Fairies 


There were fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
It ’s not so very, very far away; 

You pass the gardener’s shed and you just keep straight ahead— 
I do so hope they ’ve really come to stay. 

There ’s a little wood with moss in it and bettles, 5 
And a little stream that quietly runs through; 

And you wouldn’t think they ’d dare to come merry-making 

there— 


Well, they do. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
They often have a dance on summer nights; 10 
The butterflies and bees make a lovely little breeze, 
And the rabbits stand about and hold the lights. 
Did you know that they could sit upon the moonbeams, 
And pick a little star to make a fan, 
And dance away up there in the middle of the air? 155 
Well, they can. 


There are fairies at the bottom of our garden! 
You cannot think how beautiful they are; 
They all stand up and sing when the Fairy Queen and King 
Come gently floating down upon their car. 20 
The King is very proud and very handsome; 
The Queen—now can you guess who that could be 
(She ’s a little girl all day, but at night she steals away)? 
Well—it ’s. ME. 
Rose FYLEMAN. 
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